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then has a mean way of pulling the covers off 

them. In New York State, a weird combination 
of political ambitions and prohibition antipathies 
has wrought havoc with traditional party loyalties. 
The cast of characters in this 
popular play is as follows: 


Potent ames makes strange bedfellows and 


“Al” Smith: Just nomi- 
nated for his fourth term as 
governor by the Democrats. 
Wet, and an avowed candi- 
date for the Presidency. An 
able man, with an unerring 
instinct for good governing, 
and the gift of rousing pas- 
‘sionate public upport. 

“Jimmy ” Wadsworth, United States Senator: 
Leader of G. O. P. forces, at present somewhat weak- 
ened by Smith victories. Wet, which is wise in New 
York State but troublesome in a party which con- 
tains the State’s prominent drys. A rising power 
in Washington. Due for a hard fight this fall against 
Justice Robert F. Wagner, with the popular Smith 
running for governor on the opposing ticket. 

Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States: 





With ambitions to succeetl himself and break all 
records for Presidential officeholding. 


Mr. Coolidge is not particularly fond of Mr. 
Wadsworth, who can be quite independent on oc- 
casion. Furthermore, if Wadsworth wins this su- 
preme test in New York, he will be a person to 
reckon with in 1928. He may be a candidate; if 
not, victory this fall will let him carry New York’s 
delegation to the national convention in his pocket. 
Therefore, it is expected that the President will not 
do anything to help Wadsworth win; the Presiden- 
tial attitude in recent Senatorial contests has been 
most aloof, except in the case of Senator Lenroot, 
and there is no reason why he should change his 
policy for Wadsworth’s benefit. On the contrary, 
in this case as in others, the President’s interests 
coincide with his habit of silence. 

Smith, on the other hand, wouldn’t mind seeing 
Wadsworth win. If Smith and Wadsworth both 
triumph on opposing tickets, with only wetness in 
common, the wet cause will receive a tremendous 
boost which inevitably would stiffen Smith’s posi- 
tion as an avowed wet candidate for the Presidency. 
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Secondly, the tradition would be preserved that 
Smith is the only Democrat who can carry New 
York. That belief must affect a national convention, 
because New York brings to the electoral college 
its largest block of votes. 

For our part, we think that Senator Wadsworth 
deserves to win on his record and manifest abilities, 
and that the President ought to go to his rescue with 
all legitimate reserves of prestige and influence — 
not merely a honeyed phrase or two. Parties are 
essential to sound government in a democracy, and 
party loyalty is essential to parties. 


A Tainted Lease 


N the oil scandals of 1924 the Supreme Court 
will have the last word, but the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in its decision reversing 
the District Court on the Sinclair-Mammoth lease, 
brought forward a line of reasoning which is dis- 
tinctly reassuring to the public. Instead of viewing 
the Sinclair lease primarily as a real-estate venture, 
the higher court took the ground that the deal was 
also one involving morals. On that basis it found the 
lease tainted by fraud and corruption, with “a trail 
of deceit, falsehood, subterfuge, bad faith, and 
corruption” running through the transactions. This 
is certainly reassuring to a public grown somewhat 
cynical with waiting for the courts to come to the 
nub of Teapot Dome. 

It is reassuring to learn that a tribunal which took 
such an old-fashioned view of evidence could find 
“no corruption in this case as to any officers of 
the government except Albert B. Fall.” Denby is 
cleared, and we think deservedly; at the worst, his 
was an error in judgment. But some of the private 
citizens who handled the other side of the transac- 
tiori will find their sleep spoiled by the court’s 
stern criticism. 


College Education at Flood Tide 


T will soon be impossible in America to heave a 
brick and not hit a B.A. From 1920 to 1922 the 
number of men students in American colleges rose 
by 50,000; but between 1922 and 1924, the number 
had increased by 187,000, and the number of women 
students by 100,000. This college growth has far 
outstripped increase in population. In the first 
twenty-five years of the Twentieth Century, America 
doubled her population; in the same period, college 
population increased 700 per cent! The estimated 
total for 1925-1926 is 775,000 
The colleges report that the dykes of present 
equipment are bursting with the new waters. 
Freshmen are parked all over the town, lecture 
rooms crowded beyond capacity, libraries available 


to but a fraction of the students. But far worse, the © 


faculties are drowned in the flood. Against their will, 


the larger colleges are compelled to pack students 
into classes of 150 each, and to give them young in- 
structors a year or two from their own graduation. 
Taking a hint from Mr. Ford, standardized knowl- 
edge is applied quickly and painlessly till the final 
product, with a diploma, fraternity pin, and “college 
background,” completes commencement. 

It is only half an answer to say that “too many go 
to college.” Already, the colleges have raised their 
standards to what twenty years ago would have 
seemed impregnable heights. Doubtless many fine 
mechanics are turned into bad doctors, but it is 
unlikely that we shall be able to block this mighty 
assault on the college and return to the conditions 
and impulses of yesterday. If education is to be 
saved from standardization and mediocrity, the 
new army of students must be rigidly divided and 
ranked. There must always be an honor group by 
which the richest minds among the faculty can 
personally teach and inspire the ablest and most 
eager of the students. This is “university education” 
as it used to be understood; the other may have its 
uses, but its limitations and dangers should be 
faced. It is a poor criticism to call such a step 
undemocratic. Democracy depends for its life on 
leadership, and there is no surer way of eliminat- 
ing leaders than by diluting, standardizing, and 
“‘deomcratizing” education. 

It is better to have twelve men in a class get- 
ting the authentic inspiration of a great teacher, and 
to let those twelve go out to teach the world, than 
have the whole world go to a college for predigested 
information under a third-rate instructor. 


Nach Paris 
RITICISM of the proposed pilgrimage of the 


American Legion to Paris next summer con- 
tinues to grow. We hope it will grow into such a 
loud objection that the Legionaires will cancel the 
whole scheme. The idea behind the junket was 
plausible and not in any way improper, but the exe- 
cution of the scheme promises to be highly inex- 
pedient. When a vast number of middle-aged 
ex-doughboys return to refight the Battle of Paris, 
something rather worse than a Zeppelin raid is 
likely to happen in that venerable and beautiful 
city. In the present temper of the French population 
the rather heavy-handed humor of ex-soldiers on a 
party is not calculated to promote international 
amity or that sympathetic understanding between 
peoples which we wish so much — in print — to 
advance. Instead of sending over several battalions 
of death from the ranks of the Legion, why not let 
the heads of the national order go on an official 
mission? They can lay a wreath on the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier, assure Lafayette of their presence, 
be decorated by Marshal Foch, and rediscover the 
dietary qualities of vin rouge. 
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Such a visit and such a gesture would do no harm 
and might do good. The present plan will do no good 
at all, and may do a very sensible amount of harm. 
Of course, if the Legionaires’ eyes are firmly fixed 
on Paris, nothing but a first-class war can keep 
them away from that desirable city. But perhaps 
they are not yet fully worked up to the willy-nilly 
point. And perhaps, too, their wives will have some- 
thing to say about it. 


Save Us from Our Friends 


E hazard the opinion that only the develop- 
ment of professional football into a popular 
institution drawing large, enthusiastic crowds will 
save the amateur game from dying of. too much 


success. At’ present the boys and young men who | 


play football in school and college are less busy 
playing a game than in preparing a series of enor- 
mous box-office spectacles. The coaches, athletic 


associations, minor sports, and other entities which 


benefit from the gate receipts of football, aid and 
abet the exploitation of the game into a great vested 
interest. If professional football were to take the 
same position relative to college football that pro- 
fessional baseball does to the undergraduate game, 
then the great crowds would flock to see the Pro’s 
perform, and the young amateurs could play to their 
hearts’ content before small, sympathetic audiences 
of people genuinely interested in them and their 
colleges and their game. Football, as now played, is 
headed straight for scandal and a smash-up. It will 
probably continue on its present course, if the Pro’s 
do not save it, until the undergraduates themselves 
grow tired of furnishing Roman holidays to half a 
million stockbrokers and go on strike for a simpler 
life and a more enjoyable game. 


Mobilizing the Ether 


rr warfare it is axiomatic that every innovation in 
offensive tactics calls forth a defense against it. 
So, also, in the subtler warfare of ideas. Roumania 
claims to have checkmated the disseminating of 
Russian propaganda by the simple process of un- 
limbering her military radio equipment whenever 
the Moscow and Odessa stations broadcast the 
manifold blessings of Communism. This passage of 
wave lengths indicates rather conclusively that one 
nation can scarcely hope to influence another by 
way of the radio. Any country with enough receiv- 
ing sets to encourage propaganda is almost certain 


to have enough broadcasting equipment of its own . 


to defeat the ends of intrusion. The sole sufferers 
from such atmospheric combats are the radio au- 
diences in the infected sectors. In Bessarabia, for 
example, which Roumania holds and Moscow 
claims, when the sound waves are battling against 
each other, loud-speakers are rent with the clamor. 


Even without the check of competition, we doubt 
if nationalist radio propaganda would ever come to 
affect the march of important events. Any member 
of the radio audience can eliminate himself merely 
by pressing a button when the program bores or 
antagonizes him, and government propaganda from 
another land is almost sure to do either the one 
thing or the other. 


The Pace that Kills 


i» eight months motor cars in New York City 
quietly killed more persons than flood and wind 
killed in the Florida hurricane. To be gruesomely 
exact, §55. Of these, 317 were below fifteen years of 
age. Of the children, 132 were 
between five and ten, which is 
the dangerous age for the chil- 
dren of city streets. Below five, 
children are tended more or 
less, and above ten they become 
artful dodgers. The June aver- 
age for victims below fifteen 
was about two per day. 

This distressing record has 
stirred Maj. Henry H. Curran, 
formerly in charge of Ellis Island, to impassioned 
protest. He thinks the city. is remiss in failing to 
provide more parks and playgrounds to draw chil- 
dren off the streets, and also in hesitating to zone 
against further concentration of skyscrapers. On 
the theory that each lofty building is a traffic mag- 
net, he asks that these should be scattered. 

The extraordinary traffic problem which New 
York City presents is not to be solved by any simple 
program. To provide playgrounds for all the children 
of the metropolis is utterly impossible; moreover, 
children play in the streets even when space is 
available a few blocks distant. Zoning, except as a 
far-sighted program, represents an arbitrary use 
of official power which, in a city of high realty 
values, might be twisted by politicians to the 
profit of some owners at the expense of others. 
Moreover, the case is not at all clear that sky- 
scrapers attract motor traffic. Far more automobiles 
are attracted by the comparatively low retail stores 
of Fifth and Madison avenues than are drawn down- 
town by the skyscrapers of the financial district, to 
which the subways are the favorite mode of ap- 
proach. One of the worst street congestions in New 
York occurs in the wholesale food district on the 
West Side, where there are no skyscrapers whatever. 

New York City’s traffic difficulties can be read 
on the street map of Manhattan. Many narrow 
streets running east and west and few broad avenues 
running north and south along the axis of the island 
— the map so characterized is precisely the opposite 
of the one traffic engineers would draw if they had a 
free hand today. This layout can be improved by 
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opening more north and south thoroughfares after 
the manner of the Sixth Avenue extension now 
under way. Other possibilities are elevated boule- 
vards above the docks on either waterfront and the 
elimination of elevated railroads. 

Even with these major operations, however, New 
York City’s motor death rate will always be high. 
There are too many people and too many automo- 
biles there for surface safety; and while underground 
travel is safer and quicker, it is more uncomfortable. 
The average New Yorker leaps from danger to dis- 
comfort and back again with patient courage but 
without any hope above that of going suburban. 


An Esperanto Wooing 
Fo years Esperanto and Ro have been running a 


dead heat for supremacy in the universal lan- 
guage race without getting anywhere in particular. 
Now Esperanto has forged ahead. There has been 
an Esperanto wooing between a British lawyer and 
an Austrian teacher —a wooing which will result 
in an Esperanto wedding as soon as a cleric can 
be found whose Esperanto is beyond reproach. 
When discovered by the successful suitor, we are 
told that Fraulein Schonau was on the verge of 
yielding to the blandishments of one of her country- 
men. In spite of the fact that the object of his 
affections speaks eight Continental languages, the 
Britisher could not get his romantic message across. 
In desperation, he tried Esperanto, and it took. 
Thus tested in the court of love, Esperanto ought 
to catch on with the younger generation. It seems 
to be the ideal language for lovers, easy to learn yet 
baffling to those who enjoy listening in-on porch 
conversations. The only difficulty is that “I love 
you, darling” is probably rendered Esperantish as 
“Oog am te, chokus,” or some equally mournful 
sound. However, since it is spirit rather than sound 
which determines such crises, we expect a boom in 
Esperanto which, at the very least, will force a 
course in that language into the curricula of all 
Modernist divinity schools. 


Sesquicentennial Ideals 


HEN Secretary Kellogg formally opened the 
Sesquicentennial exposition with a burst of 
lyric prose, he said, among other things: “On the last 
analysis, this meeting in Philadelphia is the sort of 
international gathering that we really prefer. When 
nations come together to show their products and 
wares in friendly rivalry, . . . that, indeed, is the 
happiest form of international gathering.” 
Unfortunately, there was no noticeable rush of 
foreign nationals, or, for that matter, of American 
citizens, to gather at the Sesquicentennial until 
those eminent statesmen, Mr. Dempsey and Mr. 
Tunney, met “to show their products and wares in 


friendly rivalry.” The public turned a bored shoul- 
der to the cultural program of the Sesqui, but 
jammed the gates in its eagerness to see two strong 
heavyweights cuff each other in the pouring rain. 
Long ago we gave up reproving the human race for 
preferring a prize fight to a chamber concert or 
“The Follies” to a Greek tragedy acted by earnest 
amateurs. There is no more normal yearning than 
the wish to see an honest battle between a champion 
and his challenger, nor is there anything reprehensi- 
ble, to our mind, in such a battle or in the wish to 
see it. Prize fighting used to be condemned as brutal 
and degrading. It is hardly that nowadays. Most 
modern brawls are utterly innocuous affairs for 
which the public pays far more than the spectacle 
is worth. The ring has been commercialized and 
ballyhooed until it has lost its original virtues along 
with its original vices. It is neither as brutal nor as 
brave as in the days of old. Mr. Dempsey and Mr. 
Tunney were, however, brave and skillful and 
wickedly overpaid. Still one doubts if the encoun- 
ter was in tune with the ideals of the Sesquicen- 
tennial described by Secretary Kellogg “as a dedi- 
cation of the nation to American ideals, a fresh ac- 
ceptance of America’s burdens, and a renewed 
gratitude for the bounty of America’s blessings.” 


Women, Women Everywhere 


HILE Mrs. Burden was lassoing dragons on 

Malay shores, Miss Louise Boyd of California 
was engaged in shooting eleven bears and 21,000 
feet of film in the Arctic. These exploits, coming on 
the heels of the Leandering of Miss Ederle and Mrs. 
Corson in Channel waters, indicate that shearing 
the locks of the modern Delilah has not robbed her 
of any of her strength. 

Woman, we suspect, was never quite as weak as 
she was painted. When the game was man instead 
of bear, she merely found it easier to ensnare him 
with flattery than to stalk him with a club. In time 
there grew a tradition of feminine weakness which 
lasted until the disillusionment of Edward Bok. This 
occurred when he discovered that his campaign to 
save bird life by discouraging the wearing of ai- 
grettes actually increased bird slaughter by popular- 
izing the aigrette idea. 

The American at large on the planet has always 
been a go-getting individual, ready “to dice with 
destiny for beers” or pelts or records. Now that our 
women have come into their own, we men can relax 
a bit. Nothing is lost save the last shreds of the 
shopworn idea that woman’s place is in the home. 
While she does nicely there on occasion, she seems to 
do equally well in situations utterly lacking in the 
domestic atmosphere. Just give her. a little powder 
for her nose, and she will face storm, heat, cold, and 
sudden death in the wilderness as resolutely as did 
Jason or Dr. Cook in the brave days of old. 
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Among the Curse Lifters 
H ENRY FORD and Tom Edison, like Foxy 


Grandpas, emerge from their workshops 

occasionally to tell a wondering world how 
they did it. Henry’s most comprehensive effort in 
this direction was his book, “My Life and Work,” 
which was distinctly in the Ford vernacular and 
hence genuinely readable, since Henry is unmis- 
takably of his day and generation. His article on 
mass production in the new “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” however, will be hard sledding for the 
plebs because there the master mechanic seems to 
be overcome by the thought that he is writing for 
posterity instead of for the trade, for the academi- 
cians instead of for the boys in the assembly lines. 
The difference in style is so acute as to raise the 
suspicion that Henry assigned the “Britannica” 
job to another and less virile pen. 

Nevertheless, there is a good deal of meat in the 
“Britannica” article even though it lacks the char- 
acteristic Ford flavor. The old Ford theory of 
“less cost, more customers” is merely camouflaged 
into the jargon of economists when it appears as 
“‘use-convenience follows price-convenience.” The 
examples, drawn, naturally, from the motor-car in- 
dustry, are given in such sweep and detail as to 
astound the uninitiated reader. Though the building 
of a spring is one of the minor adventures of the 
Ford plant, its history reveals a new world in the 
making. The implication is that capitalism will not 
have done its work until mass manufacture has been 
applied to all articles of sufficiently broad use to 
warrant the building of the special machines and 
systems involved therein. 

Mass manufacture reached its highest, or at least 
Its most sensational, development in the automobile 
industry because the automobile is a most intricate 
machine, yet one which is used by Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. Hitherto, large and complicated machines 
have been built mostly for corporate ownership 
and special use in the hands of trained and super- 
vised persons; this one was wanted by the masses. 
A broad market is as essential to mass production as 
is machinery and progressive works management. 
In articles of restricted appeal, or where transporta- 
tion costs work for scattered production, obviously 
mass manufacture is not, as the doctors say, indi- 
cated. Attempts to apply mass manufacture to ships 
have not been successful, for the simple reason that 
ships last too long and not enough of them are used. 
Mass manufacture in clothing will be impossible 
until the public is content to wear uniforms. It is 
significant that Detroit’s only quantity contribution 
to the clothing trade consists of overalls, that un- 
official uniform of toil which changeth not. In a 
number of lines the inability to control consump- 
tion delays the application of mass manufacturing 


methods, although the resulting economies may 
be clearly visioned, and the engineering problems 
are far less difficult than those solved in the 
automobile industry. For instance, a most efficient 
machine for the automatic production of typewriter 
ribbons cannot be put into operation as yet because 
two or three days’ work a month on a single machine 
would glut the market, and a month’s steady pro- 
duction, at twenty-four hours a day, would stock 
the country on that item for a year. 

On the human side, both Ford and Edison 
glory in the release from drudgery which the me- 
chanical arts increasingly bring to labor—note Mr. 
Ford’s recent acceptance of the five-day week of 
eight hours a day. Monotony, they hold, is less 
wearing than poverty and more easily avoided. 
The more machines, the fewer working hours, the 
higher the pay rolls, and the cheaper the luxuries 
and necessities of life. In fact, plenty of leisure 
appears to be essential to mass manufacture, be- 
cause consumption takes time. The twelve-hour- 
a-day man simply hasn’t time to wear out an | 
automobile or. radio, and he is the poorest sort of 
prospect for golf clubs and tennis rackets. Passing 
prosperity around seems to be one way of keep- 
ing it; perhaps it is the only way prosperity can be 
kept, if at all. 

Mr. Edison seems to have been somewhat dis- 
turbed in his dream of a machine-eased world by 
the suggestion that machine tending reduces the 
incentive to skill in the industrial world and encour- 
ages the maintenance, biologically, of inferior types. 
The evolution, he says, is toward automatization so 
complete that simple, routine operations by humans 
will no longer be necessary; but there will remain 
the tasks of designing, building, installing, and 
caring for these great machines, all of which activi- 
ties call for marked intelligence. In other words, the 
moron’s econemic props, which seemed to be getting 
stronger, are actually getting weaker and may soon 
disappear altogether. 

Thus far, however, in the evolution of machinery, 
there is no gainsaying that physical degeneration 
has accompanied industrial development. Our most 
highly industrialized State, Rhode Island, pro- 
duced more physical defects per thousand drafted . 
men than any other State in the Union, while the 
trans-Mississippi agricultural States ran away with 
the palm for physical excellence. The Fordites, no 
doubt, would attribute this, not to industry so such, 
but to urban congestion, inferior living conditions, 
and old-style factories, all of which may be cor- 


* rected by social engineering. The evils of industri- 


alism, of which there are still plenty in evidence, 
are in no sense inevitable and will tend to disappear 
when as much money and talent goes into combat- 
ing them as goes into improving productive proc- 
esses. To America, in its present puissant mood, 
all things are possible except stagnation. 
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THE SMOOTH WATERS OF BISCAYNE BAY 





MIAMI, STEEPED IN TROPICAL SUNSHINE, LITTLE EXPECTED THE OVERWHELMING DISASTER HURRYING TOWARD HER FROM THE SEA. ANCHORED OFF THE ROYAL 
PALM HOTEL DOCKS LAY THE BOATS OF MILLIONAIRE VACATIONISTS, MAKING THE MOST OF AN UNUSUALLY FINE HARBOR 


TERRORS OF A TROPICAL GALE 


OX the night of Sep- 
tember 17  thou- 


sands living along the 
southeast coast of Flor- 
ida were awakened by a 
-shrieking wind and a 
deluge of rain. Next 
morning they looked out, 
curiously, to see what 
damage had been done 
and found indications 
of clearing. Some has- 
tened to the beach to 
frolic in the unusually 
large waves; others pre- 
pared for work. At eight 
o’clock the rain began 
again and the wind in- 
creased. Suddenly, a pall 
of blackness fell upon the 
land. An immense wall of 
water crashed into the 





MAROONED AFTER THE FLOOD 
THE DELUGE WHICH FOLLOWED THE TIDAL WAVE CAUSED THIS FAMILY TO BUILD 
A TEMPORARY BRIDGE TO CROSS THE WATER SURROUNDING THEIR HOME, WHILE 
MAKING HOUSEKEEPING AS LIGHT AS POSSIBLE 





(Photos on this page ky Acme) 
THE PANCOAST HOTEL OF MIAMI BEACH 


WITH AN ENTIRE WING FROM ROOF TO CELLAR BASHED IN. AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
TERRIFIC HAVOC WROUGHT ON FLORIDA'S SCENIC RESORTS WHEN A 130-MILE 
HURRICANE SWEPT ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





causeway leading from 
Miami Beach across Bis- 
cayne Bay. Telegraph 
poles snapped like 
matches. Beams, rafters, 
bricks, and branches hur- 
tled into the streets. 
Nine hours later the 
chaos was complete. 
Without supplies and 
means of communication, 
epidemics threatened the 
stricken cities, and only 
prompt aid from points 
northward averted fur- 
ther disaster. Miami 
was the _ hardest 


hit by the gale which 
is said to have killed 
385, injured 4,000, and 
caused property losses of 
about $100,000,000. 





CRUSHED BY WIND AND RAIN 
A STORM-SHATTERED GROCERY STORE, TYPICAL OF THE LESSER BUILDINGS 
THROUGHOUT THE CITY AND SURROUNDING TOWNS THAT WERE LITERALLY 
RIPPED TO PIECES BY THE FURY OF THE GALE 
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(International) (Acme) : 
HOLLINS AVENUE, MIAMI BEACH IN THE FASHIONABLE RESIDENTIAL SECTION 
WHERE THE PASSING OF THE HURRICANE “EFT FALLEN TREES, TANGLED WIRES, ALL THAT REMAINED OF AN EXCLUSIVE APARTMENT HOUSE ON SOUTHWEST 
AND DEBRIS SCATTERED EVERYWHERE ALONG THE PATH OF DESTRUCTION NINETEENTH AVENUE WHEN MIAMI EMERGED FROM HER TERRIBLE ORDEAL 





(International) 


THE RISING OF THE WAVES 
WHEN THE GREAT ATLANTIC ROSE ANGRILY TO ANSWER THE SCOWLING HEAVENS THIS CONCRETE BREAKWATER WAS CRUMBLED AS THOUGH IT HAD BEEN A MERE 
RIDGE OF SAND. ALL THE SHIPS IN THE HARBOR WERE TORN FROM THEIR MOORINGS, MANY OF THEM DRIVEN UPON THE INUNDATED SHORE 





(International) a ar at (Acme) 
THE FAMOUS ROMAN POOL AT NORTH BEACH STRANDED AT HIGH WATER MARK 
THE LONG, WHITE BEACH AT MIAMI, REMINDER OF PLAYTIME HOURS, NOW A LARGE HOUSEBOAT WHICH WAS CARRIED BY THE TIDE TO THE REAR OF 
PRESENTS MILE AFTER MILE OF BEDRAGGLED WRECKAGE, ITS LANDMARKS THE ROYAL PALM HOTEL. WHEN THE RAGING TORRENT RECEDED SHE KEELED 
SCARCELY RECOGNIZABLE IN THEIR STATE OF PARTIAL OBLITERATION. IT OVER ON HER SIDE, PRESENTING A PICTURE OF DESOLATION DUPLICATED 


WILL BE WEEKS BEFORE ALL THE WRECKAGE HAS BEEN CLEARED AWAY BY A HUNDRED SIMILAR CRAFT FROM THE HARBOR 
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Mr. Mills 


By Robert M. Washburn 


"Lior are few, if any, Congressmen less 
known and understood, that is commensu- 
rate with their size, than Ogden Livingston 
Mills, temporary chairman of the 1926 New York 
Republican State Convention. For the Mills’ apples 
are not cunningly picked and displayed, the best 
at the top. His wares are not spread to tempt 


substance. This Mr. Mills did. And having done so, 
he came to an epochal time for him, a turning of the 
ways, a stake buoy where he reshaped his course. 
He saw that the prizes of the practice were prin- 
cipally pecuniary profit. He was not a productive 
member of the community, from his angle, with his 
opportunities. His time was his own. In its wise 


scrutiny. An interpreta- 
tion of this man lies 
first in his financial free- 
dom, and then only on 
analysis. For it is this 


financial freedom, first,’ 


which makes Mr. Mills 
what he is; that is, when 
a study of the man from 
the angle of this freedom 








Ogden Mills, Republican nominee for the governor- 
ship of New York State, has quietly but surely risen to 
the proportions of a national figure. In this sketch of 
his career, Mr. Washburn of Boston and Washington, 
lawyer and lecturer, whose writings include the first 
biography of President Coolidge, has touched the high 
lights in the life of a man, born to wealth and leisure, 

who forsook ease for the toil of political service 


disposition, only, was 


- happiness for him pos- 


sible. And so he re- 
trimmed his sails. He 
went into politics. 

The natural début for 
Mr. Mills to have made 
on the political stage 
would have been as a 
candidate for the Legis- 





does not stop with an 


lature or for some place 





assertion of the fact. 


in the city government. 





For when one turns on 
his own motion from the broad, macadamed turn- 
pike, the opportunity for leisure and for self-gratifi- 
cation, into the rough road of purpose and industry, 
subjugating material comfort, then is this turn a 
symbol of character. It is then that character 
and not necessity compels purpose and the power 
to effect it. Of such is the Mills interpretation. 
From this angle there is no more remarkable man 
in the public service. . 
When Congress adjourned on July 3, 1926, Mr. 
Mills was very close to forty-two years of age. To go 
back, it is significant, in emphasizing his high tides, 
that he was graduated from Harvard in 1904 at the 
age of nineteen, while the average age is twenty- 
two, evidence in him, not only of talents, but also of 
industry. Even then, young Mills had struck a good 
gait, but not as yet his gait. He entered the Har- 
vard Law School, where the fortune of birth was 
no longer his justification. The law school was no 
playground. But this atmosphere did not trouble 
Mills, for he had apparently made up his mind to be 
a real lawyer. One of his class, who sat beside him 
in the course on corporations, says that Mills’ average 
was B, a high rating in a school of its requirements. 
Upon his admission to the bar in 1908, Mr. Mills 
entered the law office of Stetson, Jennings and Rus- 
sell in New York City, where President Cleveland at 
one time practiced law. From that office he practiced 
in the courts. This is the surest test of a man’s 
ability as a lawyer. When he appears in court, 
where only a combined technical knowledge of the 
law, quick wits, and courage assure success, then 
he shows conclusively that he is not sham, but 


But he wisely set out to 
learn the business of politics. He began as a ward 
worker, in the shipping room of politics, in the 
precinct, where men and measures first find their 
start. It was his first aspiration to be a ward politi- 


cian, an often-abused term, to know accurately a. 


small area. So he gave himself up to these details. 
In 1909 he became a district election captain. In 
1912 he was defeated for Congress, when no Repub- 
lican could have won in his district. Two years 
later he was elected to the State Senate. There he 
established his humanitarianism, in his committees 
and on the floor, through a live interest and co- 
operation in welfare legislation. Here he carried on 
the traditions of the house of Mills, long known for 
its Mills hotels, the first of those built for the com- 
fort of the working classes. In the Senate, Mr. Mills 
further acquired a sweeping grasp of the financial 
condition of the State. He mastered one question, 
taxation, which later made him the leading specialist 


of either branch of Congress. Then came the war. 


Although his feet were securely planted on the 
rounds of the political ladder, and the future bright, 
he resigned from the Senate in 1917 to take a 
commission as captain in the Army. 

As he had set out to be a real lawyer, so he set 
out to be a real soldier. It was the same spirit of 
thoroughness, a desire to see things through. He 
served at the front in three separate sectors, became 
a student at the Army General Staff School at 
Langres, and here, again, he took top rank. He 
stayed in France with the Army until after the 
Armistice; in March, 1919, was honorably dis- 
charged, and returned to New York and politics. 
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With the law and the war behind him, the Mills 
craft, which is an auxiliary not to be caught in a 
calm, then sailed out into the rough seas of national 
politics. Here was a man of established capacity 
and with complete control of his time. Will Hays, 
alive to these considerations, for he was then chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, made 
Mr. Mills chairman of the important Committee 
on Policies and Platform for the convention of 1920. 
He was also made a member of the Committee on 
Resolutions. In the same year came the opportunity 
for which he had long wished, and he was elected 
to Congress, where he has since remained. He was 
almost immediately appointed to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. To anyone familiar with legis- 
lative ways, committee assignments are the best 
evidence of good standing, and there is no more 
influential committee in the House than this. It 
is again significant that Mr. Mills is the first man 
from New York to sit on this committee in many 
years, and the only one to serve in his first term. 
Since 1911 he has been treasurer of his county 
committee. With these many feathers in his bonnet 
established and recognized, he is today, substantially 
and technically, one of the leaders of the Republican 
organization in New York County. 


OME now seek to dismiss him as a residential can- 
didate from a residential district. They forget 
that this is a strip district which extends down the 
city from the north to the south, that it is materially 
cosmopolitan, and that it is often a close district 
between the parties. Mr. Mills’ majorities have run 
from 1,900 to 15,000. On top of his official political 
responsibilities, and as a specialist in economics and 
public finance, he has continued his participation in 
various financial and taxation 
associations. It is apparent, in 
this hurried résumé that the, 
footprints of few men of his 
years have been more deeply 
marked on the political 
beach. 

It is easy to say of the Mills 
type that it is without a 
proper appreciation of human- 
itarianism and the spirit of 
true democracy. On the other. 
hand, few men have gone to the 
New York Legislature more 
alive to these considerations 
than he. This was shown when 
he was made chairman of the 
important Committee on the 
Affairs of New York City. He 
introduced or codperated in the 
enaction of much and varied 
social legislation. These include 
rehearings for discharged 





OGDEN L. MILLS 
“HE HAS THE BEST KNOWLEDGE OF THE FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF NATIONAL TAXATION OF ANYONE IN EITHER 
HOUSE OF CONGRESS,” SAYS SPEAKER LONGWORTH 


firemen and policemen, the regulation of professional 
nursing, pensions for widows, workmen’s compen- 
sation, and compulsory health insurance. More than 
any other one man, he put through the State police 
bill. Again, as chairman of the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation, he made an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the financial and taxation resources of 
the State. As a result of the committee’s report, in 
1916, the incomes of corporations were taxed for the 
first time and, in 1918, a tax on individuals was sub- 
stituted for the former personal property tax. In 
Congress, in 1924, qualified by this experience, he 
led, but lost, the fight for the Mellon tax bill. In 
1926, he led and won. And this was not a victory 
for wealth alone, as often ignorantly alleged, but 
as much also for moderate incomes. Finally, it 
ought to be interpolated here that Mr. Mills 
never evades an issue. So as to the Volstead Act, the 
livest issue of the day, he favors its modification. 


TAN a political product of New York City, Mr. 
Mills suggests the late Abram Hewitt, who 
contributed a needed business sense to the public 
service. And the election of Mr. Mills to Congress 
was preéminently an indorsement of his service in 
the State Senate. Commendation was strong and 
united from all sources. The Chamber of Commerce 
of New York City formally approved “his intelli- 
gence and devotion to fiscal reform.” Mr. Hearst 
said: “He has brains, courage, and independence.” 
The Citizens’ Union of New York City voted: 


: “He is easily the best equipped of the city’s Sena- 


tors.” The New York Evening Post wrote: “There 
is hardly today, outside of Senator Brown, a Senator 
with more personal influence than Senator Mills.” 
Mr. Hughes spoke of “his untiring industry, in- 
timate knowledge, and breadth 
of vision, a splendid Senator.” 
Mr. George E. Holmes, the 
noted Federal tax expert, says 
of Mr. Mills in Washington: “I 
have met no better informed 
man. in tax fundamentals.” 
Mr. Longworth, the present 
Speaker of the House, natu- 
rally is in a position to know 
the efficiency of its members 
better than anyone. He au- 
thorizes this estimate: “Of 
course, I have the highest ad- 
miration for the capacity of 
Ogden Mills. He has the best 
knowledge of the fundamentals 
of national taxation of anyone 
in either House of Congress, in 
my deliberate judgment. Be- 
sides that, he is exceeded by no 
one in his power of stating 
abstruse points in simple and 
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effective language.” Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, authorizes this statement: “Mr. Mills has 
shown ability, energy, and force, and has obtained 
recognized leadership in Congress. In the work on 
the Ways and Means Committee and in the discus- 
sions of the Revenue Act of 1926 on the floor of 
the House, Mr. Mills had a grasp of his subject which 
was most effective. Great credit is due to him for 
the passage of the law which has accomplished many 
of the reforms of taxation urged by the Treasury 
since the country emerged from the war.” 

The American people are interested in principles, 
but they also have a livelier interest in personalities. 
So now meet Mr. Mills. He is good to look at. He 
is the right height and weight. He is about five feet, 
ten inches, and about 160 pounds. His clothing, 
which is good, symbolizes taste as much as cost, 
which is as rare as right. And yet he looks like a man 
more to be found at the edge of a polo field than curled 
up in the rear of the Tilden Library absorbed in 
Taussig on economics. He is more than courteous; 


he is kindly. He draws; he does not repel. He hasa . 


lively sense of humor when he talks, and he delights 
to listen to a pleasantry. And yet this sense of 
humor he discreetly subjugates, for he knows it as 
a luxury as dangerous to political life as is strong 
tea to nervous health. He likes golf, tennis, and sail- 
ing, as much that the vigor of his body may keep 
sympathetic step with the vigor of his mind. 


ILLS first seeks those from whom he can learn. 
For he believes that study is the bed rock 
on which to build political substance. He is a wide 
reader. While Washington is open to him, socially, 
he is more often to be found inside his house at 
work at night than outside at play. Ten hours a day 
is no unusual schedule for him. Edison once said 
that he himself was not a worker. Someone asked 
why, then, he had to be dragged away from his 
bench to eat and to sleep. They forgot that it is 
play for him to work and work for him to play. So 
Mr. Mills modestly diagnoses his own condition. 
He believes that it is work in the committees and 
not talk on the floor of the House that counts; not 
knee action but taut tugs. Yet, whenever he speaks, 
his associates hurry in from the lobby to listen. 
For they respect his ability and as much his sin- 
cerity. He is a ready debater. He knows whereof 
he talks, and he has facility of expression, best 
evidenced by the estimate of Mr. Longworth. When 
some looked on him at one time somewhat askance 
and with suspicion, as short of sympathy, he es- 
tablished his humanity by speaking and voting for 
the raised salary bill. To cinch the sincerity of this 
picture, it is true that at times in the stress of debate 
he raises his voice with a touch of impatience and 
perhaps dogmatism, but this only when he fancies 
some question devised more to harvest votes than 
for intellectual development. In his relations with 


the House and in the debates in 1924 and 1926 on 
the taxation bill, Mr. Mellon looked to him more 
than to any other one man for leadership. 

It is again significant that, curiously, this man 
has been very fortunate, politically. By chance and 
not by foresight, in no way a self-seeker, he fits 
peculiarly into the political fashions of the day. 
Fate early placed him right in his committee assign- 
ments at Albany and Washington, finance and tax- 
ation, and led the way. For are not the Presiden- 
tial issues, finance, economy, and taxation reform? 
Mr. Mills could not have been on order devised bet- 
ter for the problems of the hour. In this atmosphere 
he has established his technical efficiency, best evi- 
denced by the estimate of Mr. Mellon, by which is 
meant more than simply the ability to vote intelli- 
gently on questions of policy, the common province 
of legislative bodies, but, particularly, the capacity 
to consider and to shape a legislative act on large 
and complicated questions. It is far harder to do 
this than simply to vote yes or no on roll calls. 

The story of Mills is that of a man determined to 
pull more than his own weight in. the boat, with as 
much zeal as though food, clothing, and even politi- 
cal life hung on his oar. He has established his sub- 
stantial efficiency in technical legislation as an 
expert in finance and taxation, preéminent in paths 
where only the assiduous student survives. Here, 
most men fall back, perforce, on his spur of neces- 
sity for excellence. Here, the spur is spirit. More, 
even, than this, the story of Mills is one of devotion 
to democracy and open-hearted, unbroken loyalty 
to all sorts of citizens. And when the spur of spirit 
is applied as much for the protection of the plain 
people as for the more fortunate, then it is that you 
have a good deal of a man. For true happiness, he 
recognizes, lies not in the hope of getting, but in 
the power of giving. 


HE people owe Mr. Mills much for what he has 
done for the cause of economics. They owe him 
more for what he has done for the cause of humanity. 
And yet, for this, he has had scant compensation, 
as men measure prizes. To this he is indifferent, that 


is, so far as men can be humanly indifferent, for his . 


creed is not to get, but to give. It would have been 
easy for him to have banked his fires and to have 
forgotten the Scriptural words: “He that wandereth 
out of the way of understanding shall remain in the 
congregation of the dead.” But he was stimulated 
to do much. By the spur of spirit and a keen percep- 
tion of the variation of his compass he set his course 
accurately by the north star of purpose. And he has 
made port, though only a fuel station, only to clear 
again for the high seas and a wider horizon. 

Of such is the story. It is a good deal of a story. 
It is an appealing story. More than this it is a stimu- 
lating story. For it is a story with a lesson without 
which no story is any story. 
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Fall Cleaning in the Political Boudoir 


HERE are va- 
rious. bright 
adages about 


the neatness of women 
—no doubt invented 
by men for the insidious 
purpose 


wives into doing the 


window washing. In - 


any case, the adages 
are not accurate, as any 
“‘clean-desk”’ husband 


of flattering , 


By Duncan Aikman 


Since the final defeat of Gov. Miriam A. 
Ferguson for the Democratic gubernatorial nomi- 
nation by her Attorney-General, Dan Moody, 
Texas has been seething with rumors of official 


corruption and negligence. The meddlings of 


former governor ‘‘ Jim” Ferguson in the official 

boudoir have aroused the State Legislature to a 

frenzy of inquisitive zeal. Just what the situation 

is, and what will be forthcoming, Mr. Aikman, 

discerning El Paso journalist, explains in his 
article 


Armageddon between 
the whitewashers and 
those who have some- 
thing to gain politically 
by scandalmongering to 
the farthest recesses of 
the 252 Texan counties. 
More specifically, the 
investigation is to 
pursue a fourfold line 
of development, each 
line being more or less 





who has ever happened 


clogged with débris sug- 





in on the boudoir in the 

midst of a sewing orgy knows. Feminine disorder is 
different from masculine, in kind rather than in de- 
gree; deeper in thread ends and cloth cuttings 
than in pipe ashes, but quite as confusing in prin- 
ciple.. And when feminine disorder invades pre- 
cincts formerly sacred to, and still highly tinctured 
with, masculine sloppiness, when the boudoir in- 
vades the office and adds its own distinctive litter 
to the loose ends of business, the sum total is a 
mess of plausibly Augean proportions. 

Due to the occupation of the governor’s office in 
Austin for the past sixteen months by a one hundred 
per cent housewife, some such mess exists in Texas 
politics today. Hence, Texas politicians, in less hope 
than bewilderment, but with an impressively Her- 
culean swagger, are undertaking the complicated 
task of “redding it up.” The housewife having 
been given due notice to move back to her natural 
boudoir next January, the time for cleaning out 
the political boudoir has arrived. 

This, plus the usual fervent motives of practical 
politics, is the gist of the situation which led the 
Texas Legislature to resolve in special session on 
September 14 upon an investigation of the major 
executive performances of Gov. Miriam A. Ferguson. 
Properly. mystified by the feminine atmosphere of 
diligence and irresponsibility, the Legislature’s first 
desire, perhaps, is to find out what the strange con- 
fusion is all about. Indeed, it seems possible that 
Mrs. Ferguson herself is troubled by a similar 
curiosity, for in her call for the special session, the 
investigation of departmental executive matters 
was among the specified objects. Still, it seems a 
fair prediction that, after the significance of the 
disorder has been made reasonably clear to the lady 
and her Legislature, the rest of the investigation 
will proceed along the lines of established political 
practice. That is to say, it will rise to the height 
of a glorious and typically Southern Democratic 


gesting, besides the 
usual business ineptitude of politicians, the per- 
plexing results of boudoir government. 

There is, first of all, the State Highway Depart- 
ment scandal, which wrecked the prestige of the 
Ferguson administration as long ago as last winter 
and predestined young Attorney-General Dan 
Moody to be the next governor of Texas. Busied 
with her boudoir concerns in the executive offices, 
Governor Ferguson quite evidently turned over a 
good deal of the routine business of making high- 
way contracts to her husband, the impeached ex- 
Governor James E. Ferguson, certain of his very 
intimate political associates on the highway com- 
mission. In result, the Ferguson Forum, the family’s 
personal political organ, reaped interesting profits 
from the advertising of road contractors, and con- 
tracts were made at such extraordinary figures 
that Attorney-General Moody was able, against 
noisy objections from the gubernatorial sewing 
machine, to get one of them canceled by the courts 
as fraudulent and $603,000 of disbursements on it 
returned to the State. 


A LONG and searching grand jury investigation 
of other road contracts not yet officially con- 
cluded followed. However, not enough scandal has 
been disclosed by, this to warrant contract cancella- - 
tions by the courts — a circumstance utilized to the 
full, but vainly, by the Fergusons last summer in 
the governor’s campaign against Mr. Moody for the 
Democratic primary nomination. Very early in.the 
grand jury probe, the Legislature sought to take a 
hand by calling itself, through certain complicated 
provisions of the Texas constitution, into special 
session to investigate highway matters with a view 
to the governor’s impeachment. This movement 
the Attorney-General foiled by ruling that the 
legislators would be legally required to do the impos- 
sible and pay their own hotel bills and their own 
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transportation to their exciting side show. Thereby, 
Mr. Moody kept the boudoir governor from being 
made an interestingly feminine martyr to excess 
impeaching zeal, and his own investigation circus 
from being interfered with by a rival. 

At present, however, all this complex political 
history is neither here nor there. Dan Moody’s in- 
vestigation circus is of less importance to him, since 
his Democratic nomination in the August primaries 
makes him the next governor. The Legislature is 
officially in session at the call of the present gover- 
nor, and is therefore sure of its pay and allowances 

out of the State treasury. Many of its working mem- 

bers honestly believe that they can find out things 
about the highway scandal which the technicalities 
of judicial procedure would not permit Dan Moody 
to discover. Its ambitious members feel that political 
capital is to be stored up against coming seasons 
whether they really unearth 
tangible criminality or merely 
ballyhoo a lot of hearsay hor- 
rors and plausible suspicions. 
So the Legislature is going to 
investigate, and doubtless 
some of the boudoir office’s 
secrets of wifely inattention 
to details and husbandly in- 
terference with details will be 
yielded up. 

The second avenue of inves- 
tigation leads into the even 
darker subject of school-text- 
book contracts — not, how- 
ever, in respect to the recent 
deletion of evolutionary refer- 
ences from the science works, 
which the Legislature is in- 
clined to accept even from the 
Fergusons as a stroke of high- pee 
minded Christian statesman- 
ship, but into the question of 
the ethical and commercial 
validity of the financial ar- 
rangements. This subject, too, has been long in 
litigation, some of the court processes antedating 
the Ferguson administration. In general, the book 
publishers have more than held their own against 
plaintiffs in the State educational superintendent’s 
office. For example, a mandamus is now at issue 
ordering the State superintendent to refrain from 
making harsh allusions to the validity of one of the 
largest contracts. 

But, again, the Legislature is suspicious of ex- 
Governor “Jim” Ferguson’s influence, and feels 
that it can uncover irregularities which the courts, 
with their obligations to play fair with the defend- 
ants, cannot take into cognizance. There are, for 
instance, dark rumors of books bought in lots of 
millions at higher prices per book than it would cost 





GOV. MIRIAM FERGUSON OF TEXAS 
WHO HAS BROUGHT HER SEWING MACHINE INTO THE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND LITTERED THE POLITICAL 

CARPET WITH ODD CUTTINGS 


the private Texan to order them singly by parcel 
post from the mail-order houses. There are other 
rumors of books destroyed by hundreds of thousands 
to make room for other contracts for substantially 
identical books, said contracts being advanta- 
geous to somebody — not the State. To be sure, 
educational up-to-dateness is hardly the first crite- 
rion of a Texas Legislature in considering textbooks. 
The Legislature tends to the opinion that if you 
already have a book, you don’t need a new one 
until the old one wears out. But, on the other hand, 
the Fergusons also tehd naturally to regard books in 
this light; and since the governor holds an appoin- 
tive whip hand over both the State textbook com- 
mission and the State board of education, suspicion 
has naturally been aroused that expensive changes 
from one textbook to another have not been made 
strictly in order to keep abreast of the latest educa- 
tional mannerisms. In any case, 
here, again, the Legislature is 
going to investigate. If books 
have been ordered with the 
advice and consent of the 
governor’s husband, while 
seventy-five per cent of the gu- 
bernatorial mind was occupied 
with household problems, Texas 
at least will soon know the cost 
of such complicated methods 
of doing business. 

Then there is the question 
of boudoir influence on prison 
management, and its advan- 
tages to the political self- 
interest which influences the 
boudoir. An old-fashioned and 
forgivingly feminine, a highly 
sentimental and tender-minded 
influence, say the legislative 
critics, thinking of the twenty- 
three hundred odd pardons, 
paroles, furloughs, and commu- 
tations given Texas convicts in 
sixteen months of Fergusonism. To be sure, a valid 
defense for a certain amount of this excess is ad- 
mitted. In the four years of the Neff administration 
preceding Mrs. Ferguson’s, the Texan governor was 
under the influence of the harsh Ku-Klux Klan 
dogma that the guilty, as well as the merely con- 
victed, deserve all they get and a little bit more. 
Hence, Governor Neff declined on virtually all oc- 
casions to take the advice of his pardon board, and 
a lot of legitimate clemency work piled up for his 
successor. 

Even so, the feeling is strong all over Texas that 
Mrs. Ferguson has overworked her opportunities 
to be humane. Also, there are recognized open- 
ings for political self-service in the pardon board. 
In scores of the more (Continued on page 427) 
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— Speed! 


EORGES MICHEL’S achievement in 
setting a new speed record for the 
Channel swim and Lieut. C. T. Cuddihy’s 
success in breaking the flying record over a 
closed course came almost at once — and 
at the time of year when we always expect 
that sort of thing. “As it happens,” an 
editorial in the New York World com- 
ments, “the speed of Lieutenant Cuddihy, 
which was approximately 180 miles an 
‘ hour, was almost exactly ninety times the 
speed of Michel, which was approximately 
two miles an hour. Here we have the two 
extremes of human locomotion: swimming, 
which is the slowest, and flying, which ts 
the fastest. Yet we are so constituted that 
the one record seems to us just as marvelous 
as the other. Probably that is because 
each of them stands for something in 
which we take a vast amount of pride. 
Speed brings not only brain and muscle 
into play, but commands the utmost me- 
chanical ingenuity. So now for a few timely 
calculations about this fascinating topic. 


(International) 


(Fotograms) 


HOW FAST CAN THE WORLD'S SWIFTEST SWIMMER PROPEL HIMSELF THROUGH THE WATER ? LAST 
SUMMER JOHNNY WEISMULLER OF CHICAGO MADE A BIG SPLASH AMONG HIS AMBITIOUS RIVALS 
BY SETTING A NEW WORLD'S RECORD FOR THE 100 YARDS. HIS TIME WAS 50.2 SECONDS, AN 


BUT ON LAND WE CAN DO THE 100 YARDS IN 9.5 SECONDS AND BETTER THAT 

PACE IN THE 220. CHARLIE PADDOCK, THE WORLD'S RECORD SPRINTER, DID THE 

LATTER EVENT IN 20.8, TRAVELING AT THE DIZZY SPEED OF 21.5 MILES AN HOUR. 
HERE HE IS, IN ONE OF HIS PECULIAR LEAPING FINISHES 
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AVERAGE OF NOT QUITE FOUR MILES AN HOUR 


(Keystone) 
IT TAKES A CHAMPION WALKER MORE THAN AN HOUR TO COVER NINE MILES, 
BUT FOR SHORTER DISTANCES HE CAN HIKE A BIT FASTER. G. H. GOULDING 
OF CANADA, BACK IN 1910, SET THE RECORD FOR THE MILE WITH A TIME OF 
6 MINUTES, 25,8 SECONDS 





Sas 
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(Wide World) 
NATURALLY ENOUGH, MAN WAS NOT GOING TO BE CONTENTED WITH GETTING OVER THE GROUND AS 
SLOWLY AS HE HAD TO ON FOOT. AS THE NEXT STEP IN THE PROGRESS OF LOCOMOTION HE TURNED TO 
HIS FRIEND, THE HORSE. MOUNTED ON A CHAMPION THOROUGHBRED, HE WAS ABLE FOR A FEW FURLONGS 

TO ATTAIN A RATE OF ABOUT FORTY MILES AN HOUR 


IN THE FROZEN NORTH BOTH HORSES 
AND MEN MEET WITH HEAVY SLED- 
DING, AND HUSKIES HAVE TO BREAK 
THE TRAIL. HERE WE HAVE OLE 
JOHNSON, DOG DERBY WINNER, WHO 
MUSHED 26 MILES THROUGH THE 
WILDS OF CANADA FROM SELKIRK TO 
WINNIPEG IN 2 HOURS, 15 MINUTES, 
AND 23 SECONDS. ON FEBRUARY 2, 
1925, ALL LONG-DISTANCE RECORDS 
WERE BROKEN FOR DOG-SLED TIME 
IN THE NENANA TO NOME RELAY 
RUSHING SERUM FOR A NOME EPI- 
DEMIC. IN SPITE OF SEVERE BLIZ- 
ZARDS, A SPEED OF 5 MILES AN HOUR 
WAS AVERAGED FOR 650 MILES 


(Western Electric from Gilliams Service) 


(Keystone) 
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THE WORLD'S TROTTING RECORD FOR A MILE IS 1 MIN- 
UTE, 5634 SECONDS, AND THE RUNNING RECORD 
ABOUT 13 SECONDS LESS. IN COMPARISON, PAAVO 

NURMI TAKES 4 MINUTES, 10.4 SECONDS 





THE GREYHOUND, ONCE HE GETS 
GOING, CAN COVER A HUNDRED 
YARDS IN LESS THAN HALF THE TIME 
OF THE WORLD'S FLEETEST HUMAN 
SPRINTER. THANKS TO HIS LONG 
LEGS, HE CAN SHOW DUST TO THE 
AVERAGE RUN OF HIS CANINE COM- 
PETITORS ANY DAY OR NIGHT. THIS 
LIMELIGHT PHOTOGRAPH FROM AT- 
LANTIC CITY SHOWS SOME OF THESE 
STREAM-LINESPEEDSTERS IN ACTION. 
STRETCHED OUT, THEY CAN TOUCH 
MORE THAN FORTY MILES AN HOUR, 
MAKING GOOD EYESIGHT ESSENTIAL 
IF YOU WANT TO GET YOUR MONEY’S 
WORTH 
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THE GREATER THE WEIGHT TO BE 
MOVED, THE MORE DIFFICULT IT IS 
TO MAINTAIN A HIGH RATE OF SPEED. 
THE “‘“MAURETANIA,”’ WHOSE REGIS- 
TERED TONNAGE IS 30,696, WENT IN 
1924 FROM CHERBOURG TO NEW 
YORK — 3,157 MILES—IN 5 DAYS, 
3 HOURS, AND 20 MINUTES AT A RATE 
OF 25.60 KNOTS AN HOUR. HER BEST 
DAY'S RUN WAS 642 KNOTS. IN 1492 
COLUMBUS SAILED FROM PALOS, 
SPAIN, TO THE GULF OF MEXICO IN 
37 DAYS. THE FASTEST PASSAGE OF 
A CLIPPER SHIP ACROSS THE AT- 
LANTIC WAS TWELVE DAYS. SO IT 
SEEMS THAT AT SEA AS WELL AS ON 
LAND MAN IS NOT CONTENT JUST TO 
GET THERE, BUT DOES HIS BEST TO 
HURRY ALONG 


(Wide World) 


PARALLEL WITH THIS CAME A RAPID 
DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR-CRAFT 
SPEEDSTERS. THE OLD SEAGOING 
LAUNCH WITH ITS SKIPPER MAKING 
FRANTIC PASSES AT THE FLY WHEEL 
OF THE ENGINE GAVE WAY TO LONG, 
LOW MAHOGANY MODELS WITH KNIFE- 
EDGED BOWS AND NICKEL PLATE UN- 
DER THE HOOD. EVERY SUMMER SEES 
NEW MARKS SET BY SPEED BOATS — 
UNTIL WE HAVE “' OFFICIAL’’ RECORDS 
PASSING EIGHTY MILES AN HOUR AND 
UNOFFICIAL AS HIGH AS NINETY, WITH 
PROSPECTS OF NEARLY A HUNDRED IN 
SIGHT. PERHAPS YOU'LL READ OF SOME 
NEW MARKS MADE THIS SEASON, OR 
SEE A WORLD CHAMPION STREAKING 
AROUND THE COURSE WITH ITS BOW 
REACHING INTO THE AIR 





(Keystone) 


(Wide World) 
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THE “SAFETY BICYCLE,’ PROPELLED 
BY LEG POWER, HELD OUT HIGH HOPES 
FOR A WHILE, BUT WAS UNABLE TO 
BEAT THE SPEED OF EITHER RACE 
HORSE OR DOG FOR A MILE UNTIL RE- 
SORT WAS HAD TO PACEMAKERS AND 
WIND BREAKS. IN THE LEE OF A MOTOR- 
CYCLE PACEMAKER, NEARLY SEVENTY 
MILES AN HOUR WAS AT LAST AT- 
TAINED. ON A MOTOR CYCLE A NEW 
WORLD’S RECORD WAS SET AT AL- 
TOONA, PENNSYLVANIA, JULY 4, 1925, 
WHEN JIM DAVIS DID 113 MILES AN 
HOUR. HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
HAVE TO DODGE A BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEN YOU WERE GOING AT THAT 
RATE? 
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(International) 


(New York Central Railroad from Herbert Photos) 


NO SUCH RELAXATION OF FRENZY, 
HOWEVER, HAS AFFECTED THE DRIV- 
ERS OF MOTOR CARS. HARDER THAN 
EVER THE SPEED DEMONS KEEP STEP- 
PING ON THE GAS. BUT A WARNING IS 
NECESSARY HERE: DON’T CREDIT ANY 
OF THEIR REPORTED “NEW MARKS" 
UNTIL THE CONTEST BOARD OF THE 
A. A. A. HAS GIVEN THEM OFFICIAL 
SANCTION. WE QUERIED THAT BOARD, 
FOR EXAMPLE, UPON THE DISPATCH 
DECLARING THAT A DRIVER HAD 
SKIMMED THE SANDS OF DAYTONA 
BEACH, FLORIDA, RECENTLY, AT THE 
RATE OF 180.27 MILES AN HOUR — 
THREE MILES A MINUTE. THEY RE- 
PLIED, ** WORLD'S FASTEST AUTOMO- 
BILE RECORD MADE BY TOMMY 
MILTON, APRIL 25, 1920, AT DAYTONA 
BEACH, FLORIDA: ONE MILE IN 23.61 
SECONDS. AVERAGE 153 MILES PER 
HOUR" 


(Underwood & Underwood) 








THE REAL SPEED CHAMPION OF 
OUR PLANET, AND BY A WIDE MAR- 
GIN, IS THE AIRPLANE. ALTHOUGH 
SUCH RECORDS ARE NOT ALLOWED 
UNDER AVIATION RACING RULES, 
A SPEED GREATER THAN 300 
MILES AN HOUR HAS BEEN AT- 
TAINED WHERE A DIVE ABETS THE 
PACE. WITHOUT A DIVING START 
A VELOCITY HAS BBEN REACHED 
THROUGH THE SKIES OF 281 MILES 
AN HOUR — 128 MILES AN HOUR 
FASTER THAN THE SWIFTEST MO- 
TOR CARS 


SPEED? PURE AND SIMPLE AND 
ON A PLANE BY ITSELF! FURTHER 
CALCULATIONS ARE DEEMED UN- 
NECESSARY. USE YOUR OWN 
JUDGMENT 
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IT IS NOT SO LIKELY THAT ANY NEW 
RAILROAD SPEED RECORDS WILL BE 
“HUNG UP.” WHEN TWO LIMITED 
TRAINS ROAR PAST EACH OTHER IN THE 
NIGHT, IT’S A PICTURE TO STIR THE 
MOST SLUGGISH PULSE. BUT THE SPEED 
FRENZY OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
WAS RELAXED MANY SEASONS AGO 
AFTER A MAXIMUM OF 124 MILES AN 
HOUR HAD BEEN ATTAINED. MOST OF 
OUR AMERICAN RAILWAYS NOW EN- 
FORCE A SPEED LIMIT OF 65 MILES AN 
HOUR EXCEPT FOR “‘SPECIALS."* AND 
WHERE THE CRACK TRAINS ON THE 
NEW YORK TO CHICAGO LINES USED 
TOMAKETHERUN IN EIGHTEEN HOURS> 
TODAY THE SCHEDULE IS WISELY 
LENGTHENED TO TWENTY IN THE IN- 
TERESTS OF ‘‘ SAFETY FIRST” 


(Wide World) 
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The Paradox of the Vineyards 


By Colonel L. Brown 


early California have dreamed that their 

scattered vineyards would one day prove the 
foundation of an immense industry. Nor could they 
and that monastically minded layman, Andrew 
Volstead, have foreseen the astounding paradox 
of a great government, while nominally prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of wine, at the same 
moment providing an administrative department 
whose duty it should be to foster and perfect the 
development of this very industry. The science of 
grape culture was a not too lusty infant before Mr. 
Volstead revived it with his famous prohibitory 
act. Now, with the efficient aid of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the wine-grape industry 
has become the shining prototype of that storied 
patient at whose bedside 


Ger ca could the Franciscan friars of 


table grapes. By 1921 the movement of grapes for 
wine-making purposes had jumped to 18,000 car- 
loads, the table-grape business, meanwhile, standing 
still. Wine-grape growers thought they reached their 
limit; but they had scarcely started. Last year they 
shipped 60,000 cars of wine grapes and 15,000 of 
table grapes — not much of an improvement in the 
table-grape business, but certainly an achievement 
so far as wine grapes are concerned. This season the 
railroads are planning on a go,000 carload move- 
ment, which means close to 75,000 cars of wine 
grapes. A twelvefold increase in the wine-grape 
crop since the passage of the Volstead Act would 
indicate that it has been as much of a stimulant in 

its way as the liquors it seeks to prohibit. 
The market for the wine or “juice” grape crop lies 
principally in the lead- 





the doctor remarked: 
“I nearly killed him, 
but I saved his life!” 
Dim clouds of fore- 
boding gathered over 
the California wine- 
grape sections when pro- 
hibition first became 
effective; but not for 
long. They were soon 
dispelled by a report 
entitled, “The Status of 


grapes. . 





“Back in 1918 . . . California shipped only 
6,000 carloads of wine grapes and 12,000 of table 
. . Last year they shipped 60,000 cars 
of wine grapes and 15,000 of table grapes... 
This season the railroads are planning on a 90,000 
carload movement, which means close to 75,000 
cars of wine grapes.”’ Small wonder, in the face 
of these figures, that the author finds the situation 
paradoxical! Mr. Brown’s article gives a number 

of illuminating facts in explanation 


ing centers of popula- 
tion. Half of last season’s 
vintage was consigned 
to five large cities. New 
York City alone received 
nearly a fourth of all 
the grapes shipped from 
California. Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh were the 
next biggest markets in 
the order named. Mor- 








California Grape Indus- ) 
try,” issued by the California Department of Agri- 
culture, giving the figures of the 1920 crop and 
showing what a blessing prohibition was proving to 
the wine-grape grower. ‘This report aptly summed 
up the effects as follows: ““Two years have elapsed 
since the passage of the prohibition law. . . . Pre- 
dictions of ruin and disaster to the wine-grape 
interests, following its enactments, have so far 
failed to come true. Since then, wine grapes have sold 
at higher prices than ever before known since grapes 
were grown in the state, at prices formerly unbe- 
lievable for this class of grapes, and owners of wine- 
grape vineyards have been prosperous beyond 
precedent.” This was written in 1921; and although 
they have greatly increased plantings since then, 
their good fortune has never deserted them. As in 
the automobile industry, a saturation point has 
often been forecast but never reached. Appar- 
ently, it takes a vast deal of wine to saturate 
these United States! 

Back in 1918, the last season before the ban on 
spiritous liquors went into effect, California shipped 
only 6,000 carloads of wine grapes and 12,000 of 


alists who are wont to 
decry metropolitan depravity have a strong case if 
we accept the premise that juice-grape consumption 
is an index to wickedness. New York City was the 
destination of close to 17,000 carloads of California 
grapes last season, compared with 2,300 in 1918, 
according to the official records. Although bananas 
and apples are rightly considered indispensable, 
New Yorkers managed to subsist with only 14,000 
cars apiece of these fruits. Orange consumption 
amounted to a scant 12,000 carloads. Grapefruit, 


peaches, and pears combined barely rivaled Cali- 


fornia grapes. Potatoes were the only product of 
the so-called perishable group which exceeded 
grapes in volume, and even the redoubtable tuber 


did not far outdistance the grape. 


OSTONIANS showed a similar fondness for the 

juice grape. Receipts of California grapes topped 
the combined offerings of apples and oranges and 
were second only to potatoes in volume. It required 
5,100 carloads of the Golden State’s viticultural 
products to fill Bostonian orders. According to its 
population, Chicago used relatively less of the 
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vintage than Boston, as only 
6,300 cars were credited to it. 
But it is well known that Chi- 
cago’s amateur brewers have a 
predilection for beer. Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh consumers 
rendered a signal service to the 
juice-grape industry by using 
4,600 and 2,600 carloads, re- 
spectively. Newark was also a 
stronghold of the wine-grape 
consumers and accounted for 
2,700 cars. In all of these cities 
except Chicago, California 
grapes ranked far ahead of any 
other fruit, and in Newark, 
grape and potato consumption 
was quite evenly balanced. 
On a lesser scale, the same 
growth has been taking place 
in all of the other leading cities 
of the country. 

An overwhelming percentage 
of the fruit received by the 
larger markets was wine stock, according to figures 
catefully worked out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last season for the California 
grape growers. Twenty-two per cent of their grapes 
were table stock and seventy-eight per cent were 
juice stock. It is generally agreed that the larger 
markets receive a higher percentage of juice grapes 
than the average. A conservative estimate would be 
eighty-five per cent juice grapes and fifteen per 
cent table grapes. 

A carload of grapes should yield between 1,500 and 
2,000 gallons of wine. A fair average would be.1,800 
gallons. Assuming that the above percentages are 
correct, and using the official count of cars unloaded, 
New York made approximately 25,500,000 gallons of 
wine last year; Boston’s pressings were some 7,800,- 
ooo gallons. These cities and their suburbs, which 
were the points of greatest saturation, made about 
three gallons of wine per capita. Other cities brewed 
relatively less, but for the fifteen or twenty largest 
cities of the country about two gallons per capita 
would be a modest estimate of the wine production 
—most of it by amateur wine makers. With a 
larger crop this year there should be an extra quart 
or two for everybody in the big towns. 

One might assume that, with such a flood of wine 


grapes, the market would be depressed and that it. 


would be unprofitable to ship so much of this class of 
stock. However, last season no less than 130,000 
tons of raisin varieties were sold for juice purposes, 
and the 150,000 tons which were left unharvested 
were table and raisin grapes — not wine varieties. 
The prices paid for the various varieties is a good 
index to the demand. Wine varieties brought far 
better prices than table varieties. In New York, sales 





FIVE SIXTHS OF CALIFORNIA'S GRAPES GO TO THE WINE 
PRESSES OF THE EAST 


of Alicantes, the leading wine 
grape, were 2,099,000 pack- 
ages averaging $2.05 a package; 
Tokays, the leading table va- 
riety, averaged only $1.14 for 
609,500 packages. Mataros, an- 
other leading wine grape, av- 
eraged $1.73 at New York, 
while Thompson Seedless, one 
of the most popular table 
grapes, averaged only $1.35. 
Boston, Chicago, and all the 
other big markets paid a corre- 
sponding premium for the wine 
or juice grapes. Comparing all 
table varieties and all juice 
varieties there was a differen- 
tial in favor of the latter of at 
least fifty to seventy-five cents 
a package. On last season’s 
crop this was a small item 
of $30,000,000 or $35,000,000. 
Surely, Andrew Volstead 
should be regarded as one of 
the patron saints in the San Joaquin Valley. 

The majority of stock goes to the foreign popula- 
tion of our big cities who have always regarded wine 
as part of their regular diet, although more and more 
is used by natives who have mastered the intricacies 
of wine making. Italians are the largest users by far, 
followed by Jews and Greeks. And one reason for the 
steady growth of wine making by hosts of amateurs 
is the fact that it is much more successful than beer 
making. There is no worry about iodized water and 
similar annoyances. A beginner soon acquires the 
knack of producing very passable wine, but the 
concoction of beer and other alcoholic beverages is 
ill suited to novices who want to drink what they 
make. Even the beginner soon grasps the art of 
blending varieties to give his wine a more cheerful 
tint than the dun-colored fluids of the bootlegger. 

When a crop has a farm value of $55,000,000, as 
the California grape crop had last year, and must be 
hauled thousands of miles to market, it naturally 
becomes the concern of railroads, financiers, and 
State and government officials. Grapes have been a 
big boon to the railroads which get the bulk of the 
traffic, for freight receipts run up to many millions. 
The roads have been quick to give shippers a good 
service, and just recently an organization which 
furnishes refrigeration stock for Western roads 
added over five thousand new cars for this season’s 
use at a cost of $16,000,000. Since 1920 this organi- 
zation has increased its refrigerator equipment from 
about fifteen thousand to over thirty-eight thousand 
cars, largely because of the grape movement. Long 
before the season starts, empties are massed on 
sidings for hundreds of miles and _high-salaried 
officials plan so that the wine grapes will be safely 
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delivered to the millions whose thirst has not been 
slackened by government edict. 

Any commodity whose value runs into eight or 
nine figures requires financing. California banks give 
a great deal of thought to the financing of the crop 
and have done much to eliminate fly-by-night 
operators who were either financially or morally 
irresponsible. Without the efficient services of the 
bankers, the scale of operations would be impossible. 

Last, but by no means least, of the powerful trinity 
which has made wine grapes the most important 
fruit in big markets is the United States Department 
of Agriculture, pointing the ridiculous paradox im- 
plied earliet. Working in conjunction with the 
California State Department of Agriculture, it has 
perfected juice-grape grades so that shipments will 
be uniform. To back up the grades, an extensive 
inspection service is maintained for the shippers and 
growers who desire to use it. Last year approxi- 
mately thirty-six thousand cars, or half the ship- 
ments, were certified by the Federal-State Shipping 
Point Inspectors. Not the least interesting fact is 
the certifying of the sugar content. Thus the 
Eastern purchaser is assured by the Government 
that his grapes have proper alcoholic possibilities! 
In addition, extensive crop estimating and market 
news services are maintained. A leased wire con- 
nects Fresno and San Francisco with the eastern 
centers of consumption; and daily reports are issued 
showing prices, receipts, and conditions in these 


markets, the number of cars rolling, and all other 
pertinent information so that no market is flooded 
with wine grapes while another goes dry. 

It must be admitted that the aid of the Govern- 
ment is of great value, for the Department of 
Agriculture functions smoothly. Perhaps no more 
aid is given the wine-grape industry than is given to 
other fruit growers, but they are certainly well taken 
care of. Moreover, it is noteworthy that the Depart- 
ment sends its most experienced and capable men 
to handle the grape deal. It has no choice in the 
matter, as it cannot withhold help from a large 
part of the fruit industry while it aids all the rest. 
Still, it is interesting to speculate just what the 
state of prohibition enforcement would be today if 
the Treasury Department had been as efficient in 
enforcing prohibition as the Department of Agri- 
culture has been in promoting the grape industry. 

This much is certain. The wine-grape industry 
has never lost the respectability with which the 
early fathers endowed it. Equally certain is the 
fact that prohibition has boomed wine-grape culture 
as no fruit industry has ever been boomed before. 
One of the phenomena of the Nineteenth Century 
was the slow westward movement of countless 
covered wagons pushing across the Great American 
Desert to the Pacific; today the situation is reversed, 
and we have the phenomenon of endless cars of wine 
grapes rolling swiftly back again out of this same 
desert to relieve the thirst of the arid East. 


Blue Sky Insurance 
By George R. Witte 


WO nations are mourning the disaster which 

brought to such a tragic end the Fonck 

New York-Paris nonstop flight almost 

before it had started. And the rest of the world 
is expressing its sympathy. 

Yet there are some persons who, without perhaps 
actually rejoicing, are pleased over the fatal accident 
that sent the big Sikorsky biplane up in flames 
and caused the death of the mechanician and the 
radio operator, two valuable pioneers in aviation. 

These persons profited by the tragedy, and they 
are the underwriters of 


English insurance house announced he would issue 
policies at thirty per cent of the value of the big air- 
plane that it would be destroyed. But he found no 
takers; not even the Argonauts, Inc., owners of the 
S-35, accepted his offer. This man would have been 
in the hole if he had found takers. As it was, he and 
Lloyd’s, whom he represented, cashed in on the 
fatal accident. 
Yet to suggest that Lloyd’s was gambling would 
amount to lese majeste. “Lloyd’s never bets; it 
simply insures,” was the way one of the directors 
put it some time ago. 





Lloyd’s Agency of Lon- 
don. When it seemed cer- 
tain that the flight would 
come off, Lloyd’s offered 
to insure all comers at the 
rate of seven to three that 
the flight would be unsuc- 
cessful. An American 
underwriter of the great 


That Lloyd’s internationally known insurance 
agency will issue policies covering anything from 
tornado damage to the untoward birth of triplets may 
not be generally realized. Some of the ramifications 
of this willingness to “insure” against anything at 
all— even death and taxes — have been outlined by 
Mr. Witte, a New York news correspondent, with 

observant humor 


“Lloyd’s underwriters 
strongly object to the sug- 
gestion that they are will- 
ing to give betting odds. 
As underwriters, they ac- 
cept insurance on the 
outcome of events of im- 
portance because these are 
transactions that concern 
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definite business. And we consider sporting events, 
North Pole expeditions and transatlantic flights 
legitimate business.” 


HE English Channel swimming season saw an 
orgy of Lloyd’s kind of “insurance.” Last year 
the odds offered by the insurance house were seven 
to one against Gertrude Ederle’s swimming the 
Channel, and Lloyd’s cleaned up a small fortune. 
This year Lloyd’s reduced the odds to five to one — 
and lost heavily. Henry Ederle, Gertrude’s father, 
claims he was paid back $110,000 over his original 
“premium” of $22,000. The New York sportsman 
who “insured” Mrs. Clemington Corson for $25,- 
cco — who, in other words, bet that she would 
succeed — received $100,000. But-in future Lloyd’s 
will probably ask such heavy premiums that it 
won’t be worth while to insure Channel swimmers. 
There is no event too big or too trivial for Lloyd’s 
underwriters: wars, earthquakes, elections, prize 
fights, murder trials, the exact time of the death of a 
great man, the sex of a child about to be born in one 
of the royal houses of Europe, the outcome of a 
breach of promise or divorce suit, and so on down 
the line to such personal matters as the preser- 
vation of the beauty of a woman’s face or limbs, or 
a man’s hair. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that a fort- 
night ago, when the current odds in London on the 
heavyweight championship fight were three to one 
on Dempsey, Lloyd’s declined to “insure” either 
the champion or the challenger against defeat. This 
sudden cautiousness was attributed to the losses 
suffered through the issuance of policies against Miss 
Ederle and Mrs. Corson in their Channel ventures. 

The result of Lloyd’s versatile insurance policy 
has been that it has grown from humble beginnings 
in a small coffee house on Tower Street, run by 
Edward Lloyd in the Seventeenth Century, to an 
international power that has made and unmade 
governments and that 

next year will occupy a 

magnificent $6,500,000 
building, the corner 
stone of which was laid 
last year by King 
George himself. 

During the World 
War, Lloyd’s, on the 
surface, at least, had a 
couple of bad years. In 
March, 1915, Lloyd’s 
“bet” four to three 
that there would be 
peace by October 1 of 
the same year. In other 
words, it sold 100 (Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 

guinea insurance poli- 
cies, stipulating that 





FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 
IN THIS LONDON TEMPLE OF BUSINESS ARE THE OFFICES OF LLOYD'S 


the last shot would be fired by September 30, for 
seventy-five guineas. The war, however, continued, 
and Lloyd’s lost many thousands of guineas on their 
“peace” policies. The following year the same thing 
happened, although the odds were much shorter, so 
that in 1917 Lloyd’s, now thoroughly pessimistic, 
bet ten to one the war would not be over by July 
31 of that year. But as a large part of the English 
people felt exactly the same way, Lloyd’s found 
few takers. 

Another occasion on which Lloyd’s lost was the 
death of King Edward. At the time the King lay 
seriously ill at Buckingham Palace, Lloyd’s issued 
policies at thirty per cent that he would die within 
six days and at fifty per cent that he would die 
within fourteen days. But King Edward lingered on 
and the underwriters lost. On the occasion of the 
same King’s coronation, Lloyd’s also suffered losses 
running into millions. Plans had been made for a 
gigantic celebration. And the streets along the line 
of march were crowded with stalls set up by thou- 
sands of small merchants. They all took out insur- 
ance against any mischance. The odds were rather 
long, the underwriters feeling the celebration would 
be carried out if anything less than a cloudburst 
occurred. But the King was taken suddenly ill, the 
holiday called off, and many thousands collected 
on their policies. 


| ee meg ey has become a profitable source 
of income for Lloyd’s since prohibition went 
into effect over here. It was said recently that 
American underwriters of Lloyd’s are paid $50,- 
000,000 in premiums annually by rum runners who 
insure their vessels and cargoes against seizure. And 
in England, where there is no prohibition, the in- 
sured bootlegger can bring action against the insur- 
ance house if the American underwriter, knowing 
a case of this sort would stand small chance in the 
United States courts, refuses to make full payment. 

Lloyd’s underwriters 
still remember with a 
chuckle the golden har- 
vest they reaped from 
the trial of Harry Thaw 
for the murder of Stan- 
ford White in 1907. 
The underwriters, at 
the special meeting 
called to consider this 
matter, decided that 
Thaw would not be 
executed. There were 
plenty of people in 
America and also in 
other countries who 
were willing to bet the 
reverse, and Lloyd’s 
(Continued on page 427) 
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The Season Starts in Mystery . 


to life with the presentation of two 

mystery plays and a rambling 
Cohan comedy. Without entering into 
the serious merit of these plays, there is 
no question but that they provide amuse- 
ment and real entertainment, which is 
more than one could say of the mid- 
August productions. 

There is a rumor somewhere that Mr. 
Owen Davis, already the author of more 
than a hundred produced plays, is to have 
five or six plays running simultaneously 
this year. Certainly, he has got off with a 
brisk start in “The Donovan Affair,” 
a mystery play of the first calibre con- 
taining pretty nearly every device known 
to this all-wise playwright for chilling the 
spinal columns of his audience. It is one of 
those plays that jumps at once into the 
middle of its material and stays there to 
the last curtain. Jack Donovan has been 
mysteriously stabbed during a dinner 
party in the Rankin home. The curtain 
goes up just as the ten guests, the maid, 
and the butler are being brought into the 
living room for inquisition by the police 
inspector. One of the twelve is guilty. 
There can be no question of that, as it 
was quite impossible for anyone to have 
entered the dining room from outside. 
The murder took place in the interval of 
a few seconds when the lights had been 
switched off to let Jack Donovan show 
the peculiar luminous quality in his 
Arabian ring. 

A gecond murder is added to the first 
at the close of Act I, and a shooting 
enlivens,the curtain of Act II. Beyond 
this, it would be unfair to the author 
to reveal the many complications which 
make it quite possible that any one of the 
ten guests might have had provocation 
to commit the crime. Perhaps one of the 
best features of the play is the definite 
accounting for every mysterious happen- 
ing. There is little or no artificial distrac- 
tion of interest for the purpose of adding 
to the mystery. Everything converges 
logically to the final solution — the real 
skill of the playwright being shown in the 
concealment of this logic until the last 
two minutes. 


Te: theatrical season came abruptly 


LARGE, competent cast, including 

Paul Harvey as inspector, Miriam 
Doyle, Renita Randolph, Eleanor Wood- 
ruff, and Phoebe Foster as some of the 
women involved in the tragedy, gives 
generous life, movement, and compact 
interest to the action of the play. In a 
minor but important part, Niles Welch 
shows the qualities of a straightforward 
and interesting juvenile. 


By R. Dana Skinner 


A somewhat less successful effort at 
mystery is presented by A. H. Woods and 
Arch Selwyn. It is an importation from 
England called ‘“‘The Ghost Train.” In 
one sense, it is more interesting than 
“The Donovan Affair” because it en- 
deavors to create the illusion of super- 
natural happenings. And if it were not for 
the fact that the elephantine rumbling of 
a train strains one’s belief in the super- 
natural almost too far, the legend of this 





(White) 


MISS GLADYS FFOLLIOTT, FOCAL POINT IN “THE 
GHOST TRAIN,” AN IMPORTED ENGLISH SHOCKER 


ghostly visitor might provide all the 
necessary thrills for a most unusual play. 
But the train itself does seem so substan- 
tial that, even with most elaborate prep- 
aration, its swift passage through the 
lonely station just falls short of achieving 
the climax intended. Another difficulty 
has resulted from trying to adapt an Eng- 
lish play to American settings. The locale 
of the mystery is a small junction near 
Rockland, Maine, but the detective in- 
volved in the case is from Scotland Yard, 
and the other characters, acted for the 
most part by Englishmen, find some diffi- 
culty in explaining their simultaneous 
presence and their English accents at this 
particular geographical point. It would 
have seemed much better to leave the ac- 
tion of the play in some remote part of 
England, instead of attempting to localize 
it in this artificial manner. The play is 
conspicuous for some very fine acting by 
the imported English artists and particu- 
larly by Miss Ffolliott. 

George Cohan’s farce comedy, “The 
Home-Towners,” has rather less of farce 


and rather more of mild comedy than one 
would expect — except for the turmoil of 
the second act, which reaches a high rate 
of acceleration. It is all about the mischief 
which a well-meaning man from a small 
town can create through his endless sus- 
picions of people in the big city of New 
York. But with true Cohan impartiality, 
this crusty home-towner manages to mix 
up just enough truth with his mistakes to 
keep a fair element of suspense. During 
the scenes in which we discover that his 
old-time pal, who has made a success in 
New York, is about to marry the daughter 
of an ex-saloon keeper, we have every 
good reason to believe that the entire 
Calhoon family is bent on money and 
nothing else. When we are obliged, later, 
to commit the mental somersault of agree- 
ing that the Calhoons have plenty of in- 
dependence of their own, we are merely 
being led to a typical Cohan conclusion 
that good old New York is not so bad, 
after all, and that the country is still safe 
for democracy. The best part of the play 
is perhaps the casting which is unusually 
competent throughout, particularly in 
the work of Mr. McWade, who takes the 
part of the meddlesome home-towner, and 
of Georgia Kane, as his wife. If it were not 
for the last act in the play, which falls to 
pieces through an effort at overexplana- 
tion, this would be a more than passable 
comedy. As it is, it has enough elements of 
popular interest to insure a generous run. 


N “The Adorable Liar” —a play of 
different qualities as to construction 
and sustained interest— Dorothy Bur- 
gess, a newcomer, becomes the focal cen- 
ter. As an innocent child-woman who still 
lives in the overimaginative region of elves 
and fairy stories, she is put through the an- 
tics of a bedroom scene which considerably 
stretch good taste as well as credulity. It 
seems to me a questionable sort of comedy 
which displays innocence for the laughter 
of a sophisticated audience. It is, some- 


how, like violating the inner secrets of ~ 


childhood. However, Miss Burgess does 
tolerably well with the material given her, 
and manages with a few droll manner- 
isms to build up quite a characterization. 
The danger lies in overvaluing this type 
of ingenuous acting; and in the present 
case, I think many of the newspaper 
critics have gone too far. Often it is a 
grateful relief merely to see thorough 
naturalness on the stage — and that qual- 
ity Miss Burgess has. But whether or not 
she has the deeper inner springs of feeling 
and intuition which account for the emi- 
nence, let us say, of Helen Hayes, only a 
severer test than this play can establish. 
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| Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 
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HEN Mr. Osbert Burdett’s “The 
\ \ Beardsley Period” appeared a 
year ago, it attracted a great deal 
of favorable comment in this country, 
and, although I dissented here from some 
of the eulogies, I noted the author as one 
of the younger English critics whom I 
could read with pleasure. Slight as are the 
contents of his latest volume, “Critical 
Essays” (Holt), I have enjoyed the book 
as I enjoy all comment on literature by 
people who are really interested in their 
subject. Both of Mr. Burdett’s volumes 
will repose for some years to come in that 
large section of my library where a vast 
collection of critical works has accumu- 
lated — the good and the bad, the just and 
the unjust alike. 

He opens the volume with an essay on 
Hawthorne which begins with a very 
positive and apparently rash generaliza- 
tion: “The prose of Hawthorne is the 
most beautiful prose that has come out of 
America.” Yet, on reflection, is there any 
other American prose writer comparable 
to him? My own view is that there is not, 
and that it was a sound editorial instinct 
which prompted Lord Morley to admit 
Hawthorne as the only American writer 
worthy of a place in the original “English 
Men of Letters” series. The new series 
has started off with two Americans, Her- 
mann Melville and Whitman, but I am 
still inclined to prefer Morley’s standard. 


F all that has been written in exposi- 

tion of Puritanism, for or against it, 
nothing has added an iota to what 
Hawthorne saw and revealed. “What,” 
says Mr. Burdett, “could a sensitive and 
imaginative descendant of these Puritans 
do but play around the border of forbid- 
den things, and seek satisfaction in the 
perpetual, secret war between the human 
spirit and the fetters which Puritanism 
placed upon it? Since the human spirit 
was held to be sinful, all the forces of life 
became forces of evil; and we watch in 
these novels one figure after another in 
whom the spirit was not quenched paying 
the penalty for its virility.” Hawthorne 
wrote of Puritanism from the inside, and 
while what Mr. Burdett calls his “‘ heredi- 
tary conscience” enabled him to feel the 
morality which he illustrated, his artistic’ 
conscience was great enough to present 
the conflict and horror which that mo- 
rality involved. “Imagine,” writes his 


critic, “for a moment, his gifts concen- 
trated on the centre of the circle, round 
the circumference of which his puritan 
imagination preferred to wander, and what 
a love-story he might, if born and bred 
of European traditions, have conceived!” 





When Frank Harris came to America 
during the war, something was broken in 
his career. His pro-Germanism was an 
obstacle to his success in this country, and 
he never, during the years he lived in New 
York, attained to the position which his 
work as an editor, critic, biographer, and 
novelist had earned for him in England. 
Since his departure, the suppression of his 
autobiography, “My Life and Loves,” 
has done nothing to reinstate him, and 
not even Shaw could help his remarkable 
study of Oscar Wilde to the recognition 
which it deserved. Remembering Mr. 
Harris’ life and associates in Europe, and 
contrasting them with his existence in 
America, I had always a feeling that he 
was a sort of king in exile. 

Mr. Burdett has a sympathetic essay on 
him which may be recommended to those 
who may have forgotten all that the pre- 
war Frank Harris stood for. Mr. Burdett 
praises the biography of Wilde and the 
author’s short stories. He does not seem to 
know that the first and best volume of 
“Contemporary Portraits” appeared in 
England and was intended for English 
consumption at a time when Mr. Harris 
had no thought of the war and the change 
in his life it would entail. Thus he talks of 
them as “suggestive of hasty improvisa- 
tion, possibly for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can public.” Only to the third and fourth 
volumes and to part of the second is 
this charge applicable. When he began 
to call up these memories of great men, 
there was no touch of haste or impro- 
visation about them. 


IS comment is sensible on the sub- 

ject of “My Life and Loves.” Some 
who read those two amazing volumes were 
amazed that a man of Mr. Harris’ experi- 
ence should have so little to do as to write 
in a vein reminiscent of the cheapest 
pornography, when he might have drawn 
upon his rich store of interesting literary, 
political, and human material. He has 
defended himself on the ground that a 
language can die of euphemisms, and that 


he was trying deliberately to state frankly 
what can be stated in every language but 
English. To this Mr. Burdett objects that 
“the vocabulary of corner-boys is no 
remedy,” and undoubtedly the suppres- 
sion of the work was due in the first in- 
stance to the printing in it of words which 
have lost all literary decency. “Between 
euphemisms and the terms of the gutter 
the way of literature is perfectly clear.” 


R. BURDETT oversimplifies the 

case, but his main contention is an 
answer to Mr. Harris, and one which Mr. 
Harris did not refute when he prefaced 
his second volume with a denunciation of 
everyone, except H. L. Mencken and 
Bernard Shaw, for their prudishness. The 
reiteration of certain sex adventures, 
apart from the terms employed, became 
stupid and contemptible, for it was im- 
possible to assume that the author really 
believed they had any intrinsic signifi- 
cance. One wished that Mr. Harris had 
waged a fight for the restoration of the 
whole vocabulary of Rabelais and his 
translators, but on behalf of some story 
worth telling. Minus “the terms of the 
gutter,” his autobiography would have 
lost nothing, for the best parts are print- 
able, as witness the existence of the first 
volume in expurgated form. 

The euphemism in English is a fascinat- 
ing subject to the student of literature and 
languages. I have never found any com- 
petent study of the subject. In his final 
essay, “The Effect of Printing on Lisera- 
ture,” Mr. Burdett suggests that on the 
continent of Europe, Puritanism was 
practically wiped out as a determining 
force, whereas in England it established 
itself so deeply that the language has 
borne the marks of the struggle ever since. 
Mr. Burdett regards this process as a 
form of linguistic suicide, and in the 
spread of printing and the control of lit- 
erature by the masses, he sees all hope of 
escape cut off. 

Virtually the only device left to which 
an author can have recourse is the book 
privately printed for subscribers, which is 
the modern attempt to return to patron- 
age. A patron, however stupid or corrupt, 
is personal and restricted in his aims; at 
worst, he is a tangible human being who 
can be understood. The vast anonymous 
public is “anti-personal and pervading,” 
in Mr. Burdett’s phrase, and its demands 
are more exacting because impossible to 
anticipate even by those of its favorites 
who cater to it. Printing turned literature 
into an industry, and in this as in other 
matters we enjoy the blessings of indus- 
trial civilization. 
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Religion in the Making 


A Review by Charles R. Walker 


RELIGION IN THE MAKING. By 
Alfred North Whitebead. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $7.50. 


VERY age is forced to “justify” 
E religion in a brand-new world. It 

was so in the time of Abraham, of 
Jesus, and of Luther —to choose but 
three epochal moments. We forget that 
and insist on the newness of our own 
world. But in some ways we have a vaster 
problem than any other generation. Be- 
cause the world is bigger intellectually. 
We have the stars, not only as Ptolemy 
saw them, but as Einstein sees them. 
Systematized knowledge in a hundred 
fields of science, and systematized knowl- 
edge of religion, too — of many religions. 
We have, above all, the temper which 
popularized science, a materialist civili- 
zation, and the disillusion of war has 
bred in us. 

Every evidence shows the present gen- 
eration not indifferent to religion, but 
every evidence shows them in despair 
about it — in despair of finding a relation 
between the chaotic religious impulses in 
its own breast, and either the traditional 
forms of religion or the cool account of 
the world which science gives. The whole 
matter is made more difficult by the con- 
fused and doubting position in which 
science herself stands. She is increasingly 
confident as a director of the practical 
world, but increasingly less buoyant in 
her answer to fundamental questions. In 
Spencer’s day, the aggressive scientific 
prophet felt no doubt but that he had 
the key to all the important questions of 
human life. It was only necessary to file 
away a bit and fit the key to the lock. 
Today he is taking the greatest care to 
point out that most of these questions 
are no business. of his whatever. It is his 
work to tell Zow, and only in a limited 
way why. And upon ultimate questions of 
human value he will criticize and com- 
pare, but not inform. Many scientific 
workers of the past generation schooled 
themselves — as far as is possible — to 
cancel the religious side of the world 
picture, but they fell into the practice 
of accepting with moral, if not reli- 
gious, fervor the unconscious presupposi- 
tions of science. These were our common 
notions about time and space and matter 
which all of us pick up in school from 
arithmetic and from physics. They were 
the notions with which Isaac Newton 
made his “discoveries.” Now, as if mat- 
ters weren’t bad enough, these — the cor- 
ner stones of our ways of thinking about 
ordinary things—have been knocked 
out from the comfortable edifice of our 


intellectual life. Matter is no longer solid 
and massive as we supposed it, capable of 
division into smaller bits of substance, 
but at bottom it is intangible — like 
electricity. On top of this blow at the old 
physics comes Einstein’s blow at the old 
mathematics. Space and time are not 
what they used to be. Time depends on 
space, and space on time, and both de- 
pend on the point of view. There is nothing 
comfortable, common sense, and reliable 
about them any more. And they grow as 
shaky and unsatisfactory as theology. 

What is the ordinary man of intelli- 
gence to do who wants to get together 
with his world? He has before him, not 
only the break-up of old forms of religion, 
but of old forms of science! 


EW guides are of much use in this 

tremendous dilemma. Some are em- 
inent scientists of the older order who 
have a doubtful hold upon the revo- 
lutionary concepts of the new science. 
Some are religious teachers of great learn- 
ing and humanity whose grasp on the 
temper and substance of science is by 
necessity an amateur’s. A few minds have 
amazing equipment in both fields, but 
write either so technically or so badly 
that we can’t bear them. Now and then 
we come to a man like Professor Osborn 
whose contribution to the biological 
sciences is unquestioned, who manifestly 
possesses religious instincts, if not learn- 
ing, and who writes well. He does for us a 
useful little book on evolution and reli- 
gion, but he, like many others, attempts 
no developed metaphysic— or general 
scheme of looking at things which will 
cover the new and the old in both science 
and religion. Whitehead has an amaz- 
ing equipment for a recharting of the 
world. He is a distinguished mathema- 
tician, an originator of some of the new 
principles which he discusses. He. is 
learned in both religion and philosophy, 
and he possesses an instinctive zest for 
all three sides of life. 

But here is the pointed question: Is 
“Religion in the Making” of any use to 
the ordinary bewildered citizen, asking 
with desperation both of the scientist and 
the theologian, “What is it all about?” 
To the intelligent layman seriously anx- 
ious to put his brains to work on the 
question, yes. In this book, Whitehead 
has three points of vantage for the mod- 
ern reader. First, he writes well, with an 
original and distinguished command of 
language. Second, he treats only the 
general justification of religion — the 
foundation stones, not the multiplicity of 
doctrines. Third, he writes with an 


> 


obvious zest for both true religion and 
true science. His theme is that the new 
age in which we live must find a new way 
of looking at things —a new chart or 
“metaphysic,” which will include both 
the truths of religion and the facts of 
science, and by which we can, to a degree, 


check and explain both. 


HE book is written with such a re- 

gard for the grandeur of words that 
many sentences lie in the memory and 
continue to give new meanings with the 
passage of time. The style has in it pith- 
iness, sculpture, and resonance. Take, 
“Religion is the art and the theory of 
the internal life of man, so far as it de- 
pends on the man himself and on what is 
permanent in the nature of things.” 

Or “Religion is by no means necessa- 
rily good. It may be very evil... . In 
your religious experience the God with 
whom you have made terms may be the 
God of destruction, the God who leaves 
in his wake the loss of the great reality.” 
This is a favorite idea of Whitehead; he 
goes on to emphasize the solitariness of 
genuine religion, remarking by way of 
thrust at much of modern Protestantism, 
“religion in its decay sinks back into 
sociability.” 

Again: 


Progress in truth —truth of science 
and truth of religion — is mainly a prog- 
ress in the framing of concepts, in dis- 
carding artificial abstractions or partial 
metaphors and in evoking notions which 
strike more deeply into the root of reality. 


LL through the book Professor White- 
head does just that: a vigorous and 
cleansing process for an age hesitating 
between vague expressions of good will 
and debauches in a materialistic science. 
But he knows keenly enough the dangers 
of dead formulas. 


A system of dogmas may be the ark 
within which the Church floats safely down 
the flood-tide of history. But the Church 
will perish unless it opens its window and 
lets out the dove to search for an olive 
branch. Sometimes even it will do well to 
disembark on Mount Ararat and build a 
new altar to the divine spirit . .. 


These are but samples of manner and 
thought. They give something of the 
book’s flavor, but not its scope. The whole 
book is vast, but short; simple, but not 
“easy to read,” repaying the reader by 
beauty. of expression, by a vigorous 
stretching of the intellectual horizon, and 
a reénforcement and revaluation of the 
spiritual. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Mauresques. By C. P. Hawkes. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


N recent years, and especially since the 

romantic failure of Abd-el-Krim to 
free his mountain Riffs from Spanish rule, 
books have multiplied on the people, 
country, and history of northern Africa. 
For a vivid and personal glimpse of 
Moroccan life, along “with some Basque 
and Spanish cameos,” read “Maures- 
ques.” Most of us forget that three quar- 
ters of the population of northern Africa is 
Berber, and that the Berbers are a white 
race of an antiquity comparable with that 
of the ancient Iberians. Colonel Hawkes 
knows African and Spanish history, and 
remembers it when telling vividly of their 
modern life; and it gives the modern 
picture substance and dimension. The 
book is neither a history nor a travelogue; 
it is a series of glimpses, or long gazings, 
rather, into north African and Spanish 
life. “The White Men of Barbary” de- 
scribes and analyzes the characteristics of 
the predominant race of northern Africa; 
“Powder-Play” is the vivid story of a 
Moorish rodeo; there is a chapter on 





Teneriffe, and on the “Basque Pasto- 
rate.” Did you know that /a pilota, as the 
Spanish call it, is as ancient a game as 
polo — which goes back to 600 B.c.? To 
discover the tameness of baseball or tennis 
read Hawkes on a match between the 
French and Spanish Basques in the 
Pyrenees! 
* * KOK * 


Chevrons. By Leonard H. Nason. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


OW that publishers have discovered 
that the Great War was an in- 


‘ teresting phenomenon and not without 


its dramatic qualities, a whole flood of war 
books is brimming the dykes. It is fair to 
say that the present and recent examples 
of war fiction are distinctly better than 
most of the deplorable stuff which ap- 
peared during and just after the war. 
They are more real and less sentimental. 
If the authors fail to recapture the 
genuine emotion of war days, at least 
they omit the sentimentality. Mr. Na- 
son’s book is not as vivid as “Fix Bay- 
onets,” or “Toward the Flame,” but it 
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Harry Leon Wilson says: 





“T read the story 
in two absorbed 
sittings and 
found myself at 
the end want- 
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ing more. 





“TI have read a 
lot of novels 
lately, but have 
not found one 


that held me 
as this did.” 
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contains many truthful pages from a 
doughboy’s record; and it maintains a 
continuity of interest which makes it 
a book not easily laid aside. 


xk ek KOK OK 


Styrbiorn, the Strong. By E. R. Eddison. 
New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 
$2.00. 


MORE matter-of-fact record than 

the author’s splendid epic of magic 
empires, “The Worm Ouroboros,” this 
book retells a saga of the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark, of viking voyages, and hard, 
ringing battles. The story is told with a 
vivid sense of narrative and a strong 
feeling for the characters. Mr. Eddison is 
thoroughly at home in his material; he 
makes his people and his story live. It is 
perhaps ungenerous to say of so fine a 
book that it is a step down from the plane 
of its predecessor —- but the statement is 
true only because of the extraordinary 
quality of “The Worm Ouroboros.” 


* Ke K K 


The Elder Brother. By Anthony Gibbs. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The 
Dial Press. $2.00. 


P to a certain point this novel is 


easy, vivacious, and real. An 


elder brother deliberately sacrifices his 
own career for the sake of his junior, a 
brilliant young man of whom great things 
are expected. When the younger brother 
becomes involved in a scandal which will 
ruin his chances in life, he allows his older 
brother to take the blame for it — and 
there the book breaks down. It was quite 
reasonable and in character for the elder 
brother to take the blame publicly, but 
there was no reason on earth for him to 
let his financée believe the worst of him, 
throw him over, and then go to the dogs 
himself. The last part of the book is un- 
convincing sentimentality and bathos. 


* * KK * 


Memoirs of Halidé Edib. New York: The 
Century Co. $4.00. 


HESE memoirs are a dramatic 

commentary on the Turkey of 1885- 
1917 —a time of momentous changes, 
political, social, and economic. Daughter 
of a secretary to the Sultan, the author 
spent a varied and largely tragic child- 
hood, but she was destined to become a 
pioneer in the nationalist movement, and 
to work a revolution in the educationa! 
system of ‘her land. Graduating from the 
American College for Girls, she became 
the minister of the first Department of 
Education under (Continued on page 428) 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Underwood & Underwood) 
ANOTHER TWO YEARS ? 
AL SMITH, NEW YORK'S POPULAR GOVERNOR, 
HAS BEEN NOMINATED BY HIS PARTY FOR A 
FOURTH TERM 


"T= last of the political primaries is 


over and less than a month remains 
before the general election on No- 
vember 2. Greatest national interest, of 
course, lies in the thirty-one Senate seat 
contests which will decide 


Election whether President CooL- 
Battles : h f 
Impending !DGE is to have a comfort- 


able Republican majority in 
the Senate for the last two years of his 
term. Approximately one third of the 
Senate will seek reélection in November, 
and of the thirty-odd Senators, but six 
are Democrats, all from  rock-ribbed 
Southern States which will either return 
the present incumbents or new ones of the 
same political faith. 

Two of the most interesting contests, 
localized in New York and Massachusetts, 
will attract national attention as straws 
indicating the strength of President 

Coo.ipceE’s popularity. In 
<a the latter ‘aie, Wretias 

M. But ter, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
usually thought of as the “President’s 
spokesman” in the Senate, will seek re- 
election. He was appointed by Gov. 
Atvan T. Futter to fill out the un- 
expired term of the late Henry Casot 
Lopce, and his personal friendship with 
Mr. Coo.ipcE forces the conclusion that 
his election or defeat will be a potent in- 
dication of the President’s chances for a 
third term. Former Senator Davin I. 
Watsu will oppose him; and while the 
popular Democrat was defeated in 1924 — 
a Presidential year — by Freperick H. 
GILLETT, former speaker of the House of 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Representatives, Mr. GILLETT’s majority 
was too small to be comfortable. 

In New York State, Senator James W. 
WapswortH, Jr., will be opposed for re- 
election by Ropert F. Wacner of New 
York City, Supreme Court Justice. The 
wet and dry issue has been 
removed from the Senatorial 
campaign since both candi- 
dates favor modification; but prohibition, 
nevertheless, is a strong factor in New 
York State’s general election this fall, 
for at that time the voters will be given 
an opportunity to express their feeling 
upon the subject of modification. In the 
platforms adopted by the two parties, the 
Democrats urged their supporters to vote 
“yes,” meaning that they favor modifica- 
tion. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
“pledge our public officials, whether na- 
tional or State, to do all in their power to 
see” that the Volstead Act is obeyed. 
Further down in the prohibition plank, 
however, the Republicans observe that 
“the people of the State are rightly 
alarmed by the lack of observance and 
enforcement of the Federal law relative to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors.” They 
urge “a full expression at the polls on this 
matter” through the referendum. Gov. 
Atrrep E., Smitu, Presidential contender 
in 1924, was renominated by his party for 
a fourth term as the State’s chief execu- 
tive. His opponent will be Representative 
Ocpen L. Mixts of New York City. 


Wagner vs. 
Wadsworth 





(Aneas 


That the way of the dictator is not al- 
ways easy has been observed by General 
Konpy.is, who led a bloodless coup 
d@ état in Athens on August 22, driving out 
Premier Pancatos, who had 
held the reins of Govern- 
ment since June 25, 1925. 
Konpy.is assumed the Greek priemier- 
ship after force had made him de facto 
head of the state, and called for parlia- 
mentary elections in an effort to return to 
full constitutional government. But the 
anti-Venizelists opposed his scheme and 
refused to take part in the elections unless 
Konpy is resigned first. The upshot of 
the matter was Konpy is’ decision to 
hand his resignation to President Con- 
pouriotis. What the outcome of the 
present crisis will be, it is difficult to pre- 
dict. The dictator defended his ousting of 
the Pancatos Government in a speech 
delivered at a secret session of his military 
staff, according to a dispatch published 
in the Hearst papers, stating that the 
Panca.os Government had plotted mili- 
tary moves which would have thrown the 
entire world into a new war. 

The seventh Assembly of the League of 
Nations adjourned its sessions on Septem- 
ber 25, after a concluding speech by Presi- 
dent Nintcuitcu in which 
the Jugoslavian Foreign 
Minister stressed the admis- 
sion of Germany to the international body 
as putting a silencer upon the often-stated 


Kondylis 
Uneasy 


League 
Adjourns 





THE FIELD MARSHAL WITH HIS STAFF 
BRIG. GEN. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN CHARGE OF PROHIBITION 
ENFORCEMENT, SUMMONS HIS AIDS TO WASHINGTON TO MAP OUT THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN 
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claim that the League left out a large slice 
of the world in its deliberations and hence 
was ineffective. Need for the economic 
conference and the general disarmament 
conference was stressed by the President, 
who urged that delegates of various na- 
tions work for the convening of these two 
meetings during their absence from 
Geneva. Argentina, it is reported, is about 
to return to the League. Her delegation 
withdrew from the international body 
in 1920. 

The plenary session of the World Court 
conference has adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Fourteen 
which make but a single alteration in the 
reservations attached to the 
Senate resolution voting 
adherence.’ This concerns 
the fourth reservation which gives the 
United States the right to withdraw from 
the Court at any time. The committee 
made the provision that the signatory 
states of the Court could, by a two-thirds 
majority, withdraw consent to the Amer- 
ican reservations. 

The resolutions, proposed by the United 
States through its minister, Hucu L. 
GiBson, giving instructions to be followed 
by the military subcommittee of the 

: Preliminary Disarmament 
oe Conference recently ad- 

Prensnmet journed, were unanimously 

approved with certain res- 
ervations at Geneva on September 27. 
The emphasis in the resolutions has been 
placed on the consideration of the techni- 
cal points in the problem of disarmament 
to the exclusion of the political; the rami- 
fications are not to be touched on by the 
subcommittee. In answering some of the 
adverse criticism which the American 
proposals have received, Minister Gisson 


World Court 
Adherence 


(Acme) 

THE NEW AND THE OLD 
CEREMONIES WERE HELD ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
RECENTLY WHEN REAR ADMIRAL SAMUEL S. 
ROBISON RETIRED AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF 
THE AMERICAN FLEET IN FAVOR OF REAR 

ADMIRAL CHARLES F. HUGHES 


(Keystone) 

THE LEAGUE S PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN MINISTER NINTCHITCH OF JUGOSLAVIA 
COMMENDED THE LOCARNO PACTS TO THE 
WORLD AS AN EXAMPLE OF CONCRETE STEPS 

TOWARD PEACE 


declared, according to the New York 
Times report: “The American delegation 
has constantly kept in mind the practical 
objective for which all are working: 
namely, actual agreements for limitation 
of armaments. It has endeavored to face 
realities and refrain from an exclusively 
ideal scheme for universal disarmament 
which existing conditions throughout the 
world would appear to make most remote 
in any practical sense.” In the course of 
his argument, Mr. Grsson stated the 
three main points underlying our disarm- 
ament policy: namely, that land arma- 
ments are best regulated by regional 
agreement; that further steps should be 
taken to limit naval armaments along lines 
not specifically treated at the Washington 
Conference; and that the success of any 
disarmament plan lies in the segregation 
of as many individual problems as possi- 
ble for settlement, without waiting for 
opportunity to apply any one general prin- 
ciple to all phases of the question. 

Lord Rosert Ceci heartily approved 
Mr. Gisson’s attitude and that of the 
Administration as being candid and sin- 
cere throughout. 

A coroner’s inquest has exonerated all 
persons concerned in the crash of the New 
York-Paris ’plane on September 21 in 
which the mechanician and radio operator 
lost their lives. Lieutenant 
Curtin, navigator of the 
craft, testified that in his 
opinion, Capt. René Fonck, French army 
ace who was piloting the craft, did every- 
thing in his power to avoid disaster. The 
opinion prevailed that the heavy cargo of 
gasoline necessary for the long flight had 
overloaded the "plane. She had never 
carried anything like the great load of 
29,000 pounds in her trial flights, it 


Fonck Cleared 
of Blame 


developed. Col. Harotp E. Hartney, who 
resigned as vice president and general 
manager of the Argonauts, Inc., backers 
of the scheme, several days before the 
flight, made an affidavit on September 24, 
revealing his reasons for leaving the 
company. In his opinion, Captain Foncx 
should have been eliminated as the craft’s 
pilot because he was incompetent to 
handle large planes. Hartney stated 
also that Foncx’s failure to lift the tail of 
the craft had greatly retarded its speed. 
He does not believe that the "plane ever 
attained a speed of more than forty miles 
an hour, though Captain Fonckx testified 
that it was traveling at seventy-six miles 
an hour when it went into the gully, and 
Lieutenant Curtin said it had reached 
a speed of between sixty and sixty-five 
miles. 

The spectre of Teapot Dome was 
roused afresh on September 28 at St. 
Louis when the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed the previous decision of 
— the lower court at Chey- 

enne, Wyoming, and ordered 
the cancellation of Harry F. Sinciair’s 
leases, granted in the name of the Mam- 
moth Oil Company by Secretary of the 
Interior ALBERT B. Fauu in 1922. Sin- 
clair is ordered to vacate the leased 
lands at once, and in addition, to render a 
full accounting of all the petroleum taken 
from the property since negotiations be- 
tween the Harpinc Cabinet secretary and 
the New York promoter began. The Gov- 
ernment’s attorneys are raising a three- 
fold question as to the authority of the 
Department of the Interior to make 
the lease under the law in the first place, 
the possibility and extent of fraud in mak- 
ing it, and the discretion of the court in 
refusing to allow certain evidence at a later 
trial after the first disposition of the case. — 


(Keystone) 
EMILIANO CHAMORRO 
PRESIDENT OF NICARAGUA WHO WILL CONFER 
WITH REVOLUTIONARIES ATTEMPTING TO OVER- 
THROW HIS GOVERNMENT 
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Fall Cleaning in the Polit- 
ical Boudoir 
(Continued from page 412) 


backward Texas counties, persons of both 
social and political prominence now and 
then get into the penitentiary for the 
passional, mob, and property crimes pe- 
culiar to remote Southern gentry and the 
decadent frontier traditions. The Legisla- 
ture proposes to see if ex-Governor “Jim” 
has preyed on the gubernatorial boudoir’s 
softness to build up a political villenage 
out of such rogues, licensed by executive 
clemency to enjoy the comforts of home. 

Finally, there is the State railroad com- 
mission with its peculiarly irrelevant 
power to assess taxes on oil and sulphur 
properties. The hope of the Legislature is 
to find out whether, while the boudoir 
governor fretted over the condition of 
the poultry yard back in Temple, the 
ex-governor and grand vizier of the ad- 
ministration cinched political support 
and campaign contributions by advising 
the railroad commission to go light on 
assessments. 

Such an investigating schedule is, of 
course, calculated to make the genial 
Texas autumn politically interesting. 
There are, however, certain limitations 
which make it unlikely that such. heights 
of frenetic exaltation will be reached as 
marked the impeachment of ex-Governor 
“Jim” back in 1917. For one thing, the 
investigation will not be conducted by ¢he 
Legislature in full-crying session, but by a 
standing committee of nine members in- 
structed to report its findings to the next 
Legislature which will convene at the out- 
set of Governor-elect Moody’s term. 

The effects of the investigation on the 
factional politics of Texas are still problem- 
atical, but present appearances, at least, 
suggest that the Ferguson plan of holding 
a whitewash investigation is doomed to 
defeat. While the Fergusons still have 
nearly four months in which to influence 
action by giving and withholding favors, 
all but a remnant of the legislators can 
endure such a brief period of deprivation. 
And beginning next January there will 
be at least two years in which it will be 
more profitable to stand in with Governor 
Moody than ever to have stood in with 
the Fergusons. The psychology of the 
investigation, then, will be to give Gov- 
ernor-elect Moody, within reason, what 
he wants. And he is about the last man 
in Texas to have any motives for giving 
boudoir government a clean bill of health. 








HUNTING PRESERVES 
SOUTHERN PLANTATIONS 


W. B. Gadsden @& Co. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 











Blue Sky Insurance 
(Continued from page 420) 


issued an enormous number of policies 
at heavy odds. And Harry Thaw is still 
playing the cabarets of Broadway and 
Atlantic City. 

But matrimony and its ramifications 
are specialties which lend romance to the 
insurance business, and hardly a day 
passes on which Lloyd’s fails to issue a 
policy in connection with love and married 
life. Perhaps one of the strangest policies 
ever written by Lloyd’s was in favor of 
a British peer who took out a policy of 
£10,000 against the chance that his niece 
would elope within twelve months. He 
paid £1,000 for the policy. The year 
passed without his niece’s elopement, but 
although he had wasted a lot of money, 
the nobleman was consoled by the thought 
that an undesirable marriage had been 
avoided. Another man took out a policy 
against his mother-in-law’s marrying a 
second time, his motive being to protect 
his wife’s inheritance. 

Many men go to Lloyd’s to insure them- 
selves against the too rapid growth of 
their families. They take out policies of 
from £100 to £1,000 which fall due in the 
event of their wives’ having twins or trip- 
lets. One man, whose wife was one of 
triplets, insured himself for £300 against 
triplets, which are known usually to run 
in families. And a bridegroom of four 
months insured himself for £250 against 
the contingency of his having to divorce 
his wife. 

There was another case of -a man who 
had a legacy of $100,000 due him on the 
death of his mother-in-law, provided he 
did not molest her. He wished to get an 
advance of $80,000 on this legacy, but 
the money lenders were afraid he might 
antagonize his relative and refused to 
grant the loan unless he obtained a policy 
against this chance. Lloyd’s looked into 
the matter and, fora small sum, insured 
him, after which the money lenders no 
longer hesitated about advancing the 
desired amount. There are many persons 
who insure themselves against the little 
unpleasantnesses of life. There are young 
men who take out policies against the en- 
croachment of baldness before they are 
married, and young women who insure 
their faces or their shapely figures, arms, 
or legs against all conceivable eventuali- 
ties. And this is no less true of society 
women than of actresses. 

Lloyd’s draws the line at horse racing 
and games of chance. That would be 
gambling! But otherwise there is almost 
nothing too risky for their, at least, ven- 
turesome underwriters. 














Uncle Sam and 

President Coolidge 
Keep Budgets — 
Why Not You? 


"THROUGH his budget to 
reduce Federal expenditures 
Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
earned national acclaim. 

President Coolidge runs his 
home on the budget teny And 
business men and practical 
women in all walks of life are 
doing likewise. 

The JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET SHEETS are de- 
signed to assist all who run 
budgets, or who would like to 
do so. They are convenient and 
simple to use. 

Please send 2c for postage. 


Lire INSURANCE Compa 
OF Boston. MassacnusatTs 


A STRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way 
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Westphalian is fe: SS 
75c a lb. Ready to 
serve. Satisfaction 
at bas = 
er tast a finer 

Cooked—Boned— _ delicacy,” writes a 
Sweetened— pleased customer. 


Langley Wharton Co., Direct Importers 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


COCKER SPANIELS 


Four months old solid black puppies, select breed- 
ing, reasonably priced. 
DR. W. B. MAXSON 

















Flemington New Jersey 
ARKANS AW KENN nv $100 a Hounds, 

All $50 Combination Hounds, All 333.56 5008 Hounds, $60. 
Hounds, $15. All $25 you: a Ca seam nicely, $15. 


I will give twenty days’ trial, and pay express one way if 
I fail to please you. 


CHARLIE BATES, Mana 
Box 342 pas, Arkansas 








BIRD DOGS TRAINED 
Let me train your bird dog. 
PAUL OTTO 
Winnfield 


Louisiana 





STAGHOUNDS 


Trained Staghounds for sale; all guaranteed; also 
pups from a 32-inch sire. 


Oklahoma 





Cherokee W. A. CARLISLE 
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Mercantile Library 


Makes a specialty of new 
books: Novele Travel, 
Drama, Biographies, and 
new books upon all topics 
of the day. 


Subscription, $5.00 per year 
$3.00 for six months 


13 Astor Place New York 


























THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 

ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T, h 4 Press Boston. MASS. 
14 Beacon Street vv Near tHe State House 


6“ TERRIBLE ESCAPADE.”’’ 
Created for distraction. Best quarter ever 


spent. 
DIXSON’S BOOKLET NO. ONE 
Drawer 626 Newark, New Jersey 


**Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”’ 
A book of stirring verse. Author's autographed 
Edition, $3.00. 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 


of Famous Persons bought 
AUTOGRAPHS and sold. Free weekly 
lists sent on request. 
ADELINE ROBERTS ° 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 


ANY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 
Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 























(Continued from page 424) Kemal. The 
account of her labors among the children 
in Syria in the latter days of the Great 
War is poignant —a fitting climax to a 
volume of reminiscences which for in- 
terest, dramatic power, and real value is 


outstanding. 
* ke KK * 





Sabbatical Year. By George Shively. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


HE author rationalizes a satire of 

modern life in telling the story of a 
young parson who elopes casually with a 
young female parishioner and finds him- 
self a better man for having done so. His 
other parishioners do not agree — and 
neither, perhaps, will the average reader 
who shares to only a relative degree the 
passion for sincerity which motivates the 
younger generation. The book is possibly 
worth reading for the sake of its theme. 


eK OK & 


Iowa Interiors. By Ruth Suckow. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


T is in the very dullness of the routine 
existence of the life on an Iowa farm 
that the author finds interest. She studies 
its psychological effect upon. her charac- 
ters and the hold which it gains upon their 
lives. Though her stories have a sameness 
about them, they deal with living people. 
They are the simple tales of her home and 
the country life she knows so well. 
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Wayfarer. By Kathleen Millay. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., Inc. $2.00. 


ITH Greenwich Village in the back- 
ground, Kathleen Millay writes a 
sincere and appealing romance of the 
marriage of two beautifully suited persons 
who are approaching their early thirties. 
Her feminine characters are genuine 
individuals. The heroine, who cannot help 
taking things seriously because she is 
naturally curious about life, gives up New 
York and tries to live with a rather silent 
suggestion of a hero on a Maine farm. 
When she can’t stand the loneliness any 
longer, she faces the issue, but fails to 
find happiness with another man. 





Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
FOREIGN BOOKS 


Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 








SCHOENHOF’S 
387 Washington St. — Boston, Mass. © 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


A 15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLD LONDON Roap HASTINGS, ENGLAND 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
441 Peart Sr. yes 








New York 
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The Story of Steel. By J. Bernard Walker. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


HE editor emeritus of the Scientific 

American has set down in straight- 
forward, nontechnical language the story 
of steel from the digging of ore out of the 
earth to the marketing of stoves, nails, 
and safety pins. Unfortunately, the book 
retains much of the scientific dullness 
without the scientific value of a real 
treatise. On the other hand, while the au- 
thor succeeds in making the book quite 


make it either interesting, impressive, or 
dramatic. This is extraordinary, for steel 
is all of those things. The secret is, per- 
haps, that Mr. Walker is a technical man 
writing for laymen, not by using the lay- 
man’s language, but by using his own in a 
watery dilution. We yet await the time 
when a writer will do for the triumphs of 
modern industry — and especially Ameri- 
can steel making — what Slosson did for 
chemical science in his popular classic, 
“Creative Chemistry.” 





* * KOK * 


The Casuarina Tree. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.00. 


NHARP, effective stories of white men 
and women in the tropics — and of 
brown men and women as well. There is 
not a great story in the volume, but there 
is not a bad or a sloppy one, either; all are 
marked with that power to condense per- 
sonalities and narratives into the salient, 
vital elements which is the hallmark of 
the genuine short-story writer. In addition, 
he stamps these exotic scenes with a 
sense of reality which is a tribute to his 
fidelity and effectiveness as an artist. 


* * * *K * 


Saviours of Society. By Stephen Mc- 
Kenna. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 


HE career of a political Napoleon in 
Ta England of tomorrow is half told 
by Mr. McKenna in this volume. The 
public and private relations of Mr. Am- 
brose Sheridan, the Napoleonic soldier of 
fortune, are left in so excessively com- 
plicated a tangle that Mr. McKenna will 
obviously require one or two more of his 
fluent volumes to extricate them. An 
interesting enough story told —as far 
as it goes — with the author’s customary 
vivacity and ease. 


* eK K 





The Celestial City. By Baroness Orczy. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


HE strange story of a thug’s daugh- 
ter who runs away from her squalid 
home in London’s slums and climbs to 
the top of the social ladder with the help 








comprehensible to the layman, he fails to 


of a friendly Russian princess. When the 
girl discovers that her father and other 
international crooks are involved in a 
plot to rob this princess, she determines 
to save her friend, even though it means 
leaving her husband. The girl follows the 
princess to Russia — an unhealthy place 
for aristocrats, with the revolution in full 
swing. The husband who was left behind 
turns up in the nick of time, so the girl 
and her beloved princess are not num- 
bered among the many killed during 
those bloodthirsty days. A lively novel, 
though not quite up to the mark set by 
the Scarlet Pimpernel stories. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personnally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Mr. Mitts. 1. After carefully reading this 
article through twice, write a character sketch of 
Mr. Mills without referring to the text. 2. Check in 
the following list — also without consulting the 
text — those adjectives that you think might ap- 
ply to him: wealthy, lazy, earnest, ambitious, cun- 
ning, studious, quick-witted, dull, clear-visioned, 
indecisive, poor, cautious, aristocratic, democratic, 
thorough, stern, genial, irascible, witty, conserva- 
tive, modest, retiring, nature-loving, sport-loving, 
reclusive, temperamental, courageous, vigorous, 
dogmatic, conciliatory, weak-willed, loyal, hustling, 
purposeful. 3. Add any further terms you think of 
that might describe the character of Mr. Mills. 
4. Write a second character sketch, using the text 
as a guide. Compare this with your first attempt. 
What differences do you find? How do you account 
for these? Can you come to any general conclusion 
concerning your power to grasp the substance of 
material on a printed page? 5. Write a paragraph 
on each of the following terms: Republican State 
Convention, ward, precinct, district-election cap- 
tain, Republican Natiorial Committee, convention 


Committee on Policies and Platform, Committee on - 


Resolutions, Committee on Ways and Means, 
Mellon tax bill, Chamber of Commerce. 6. Note 
the metaphors in this article. How many are there? 
Do you find the figures refreshing or rather trite? 
What makes them so? Was it good policy for the 
author to use these in a serious article of this type? 
What advantages or disadvantages do they have? 


Fatt CLEANING IN THE PoxiticaL Bovpoir. 
1. Read some authoritative article on the Ku-Klux 
Klan. What are the purposes of the organization? 
Has it justified its existence in your opinion? 2. 
Write a brief essay stating your reasons why a 
woman is or is not essentially qualified to be the 
governor of a State. 3. Do you think Mr. Aikman 
is fair in the manner in which he conducts his at- 
tack on Gov. Ferguson’s administration, quite apart 
from the actual political points involved? 


Tue Parapox oF THE VINEYARDS. I. Justify the 
title which Mr. Brown has chosen. What is a para- 
dox? Give instances of other paradoxes. 2. Give 
the figures that reveal the increase in grape culture 
in California since 1921. Those who know the proper 
technique of tabulating by graphs may show by 
blackboard drawings this increase. Discuss the 
value of graphs. What different types of graphs are 
there? Which do you prefer? 4. What picture is 
suggested by the opening sentence of this article? 
Can you explain why the picture takes the exact 
form that it does? Students will be interested in 
checking their own impressions by looking up pic- 
tures of the vineyards of California, either in the 
National Geographic Magazine or some other pic- 
torial source. Had you imagined the vines as being 
high or low? Which are they, ordinarily? 5. Defend 
the action of the United States Government in the 
efforts which it is making to advance the wine- 
grape growth. Or, if your prefer, advance arguments 
as to why it should refuse to encourage the industry. 
6. In connection with this, are you sure that the 
writer of this article is safe in his assumption that 
grapes are necessarily grown for the making of 
wines largely? May they not, as the United States 
Government assumes, be utilized for unfermented 
grape juice on a large scale? 7. Write a short story 
or a theme suggested by some portion of this 
article. 8. Make a list of topics for oral and written 
compositions that have some bearing on the grape 
industry. 9. What other countries or districts do 
you connect with grape culture? 

Bive Sxy Insurance 1. Comment on the title 











Flaw? 
“thes 


However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


An Unfailing Service 








Ame_RrIcans rely.upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 


Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and _ busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CoMPANIES 


BELL 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 





of this article. What does it connote to you before 
you read the opening paragraphs and the box? Do 
the opening paragraphs bear out this first impres- 
sion? Does the box? Do you find the title at all mis- 
leading? In what ways? Keeping these points in 
mind, state your opinion of it? Is it a good title or 
a poor one? Give reasons for your answer. 2. Point 
out instances of satirical humor in the article. 
What is your reaction to this treatment? 3. Explain 
the term “underwriter.” 4. Discuss at some length 
your impressions concerning Lloyd’s Agency and 
your attitude toward it. 5. Discuss at some length 
the ethics of gambling and betting. In what ways 
does insurance differ from these? Is insurance a 
good thing? Give reasons for your answer. What has 
led you to think so? , 
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